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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tar news from Tien-tsin will be received with mixed feelings 
of satisfaction and distrust. It is gratifying to know that the 
Allies have captured the Taku forts and occupied Tien-tsin ; it 
ereates serious apprehension to hear that the Plenipotentiaries, 
yielding to the requests of the Chinese Court, proposed to enter 
Pekin at the head of a mere “‘escort of cavalry.” But while 
the report of the victory at Taku and of its immediate result is 
positive and authentic, we have tc remark that the same authen- 
ticity does not attach to the Shanghai rumour of the intended 
journey to Pekin under an escort of horse. The official account 
does not mention this last piece of news, neither is it to be found 
in the telegram forwarded by the correspondent of the 7imes. 
But if it be ‘true, we can only regret that the Plenipotentiaries 
adopted a step so little likely to influence the Chinese mind. 
Had the army been pushed on to Tung-chow, which is within a 
few miles of Pekin, the Plenipotentiaries would have negotiated 
on a basis only less advantageous than the possession of Pekin 
itself, But to negotiate with the army at Tien-tsin implies a 
weakness of purpose, and a desire to break the fall of the Impe- 
tial Court, in a degree not consistent with the objects of the 
expedition. 

The success of that expedition, so far, has been considerable. 
Moving on the 9th, from Pehtang, where they disembarked, the 
Allied forces bent their steps Southward. This brought them on 
the 12th in contact with the defences erected on the Northern 
bank of the Tien-tsin-ho. Here it seems, they were checked for 
nine days. How long they were occupied in reducing the 
Northern defences, we are not informed ; but the capture of those 
defences exposed the flank and rear of the group of forts on the 
South bank, and compelled them to surrender. The novelty in 
the operation consists in the fact that the Chinese braves, for the 
first time, fairly capitulated and marched out with the honours 
of war, a fact which, taken in connexion with the loss sustained, 
shows that the Northern are better fighting men than the South- 
etn Chinese, who, instead of surrendering and marching out— 
run away in time. The forts were captured on the 21st, and 
Tien-tsin was occupied on the 26th. The occupation of this 
place gave the Allies the absolute command of the water-commu- 
nications leading to Pekin. An advance to Tung Chow would 
place the capital at the mercy of the assailants. As it is desirable 
that a severe lesson should be read to the Mantchou dynasty, the 
enemies of the Chinese people as well as the enemies of foreigners, 
We trust the news of the journey of the Plenipotentiaries to Pekin, 
Without the army, is incorrect. 

The rebels had again attacked Shanghai, and had been de- 
feated with great slaughter on their side. We have, therefore, 
fought against both the Powers which divide and ravage the in- 
dustrious empire of China. 








Sessa. At the same time, Garibaldi crossed the Volturno, and 
entered into direct communication with Victor Emmanuel. The 
result of these movements was that King Francis was shut up 
between the Garigliano, the sea, and the Roman frontier, the 
troops that could not join him were cut off, and the garrison of 
Capua shut up in that place. Garibaldi is now besieging Capua, 
while Victor Emmanuel, haying crossed the Garigliano, is pressing 
hardly upon Gaeta. 

But here we meet with a strange fact. Victor Emmanuel has 
a fleet as well as an army. That fleet showed what it could do 
at Ancona. Every one expected to see Admiral Persano actively 
engaged before Gaeta. What happens’ The Admiral is for- 
bidden by the French naval commander to fire a shot at Gaeta, 
much less to blockade it. The penalty of disobedience is destruc- 
tion at the hands of the French Admiral. Hence the King of 
Italy is deprived, at an important moment, of the services of a 
gallant fleet. What is the meaning of this’ In England, it 
has created a profound impression. Englishmen do not see how 
this can be called anything other than intervention on behalf of 
King Francis. There is no difference between preventing a bel- 
ligerent from using all his forces and supplying his opponent 
with forces to fight out his quarrel. It is one of those high- 
handed proceedings which mark the extent of French influence 
in Italy, and give colour to the suspicion that not a regular 
soldier dare move without the permission or connivance of the 
Court of the Tuileries. It helps to cast a greater mystery around 
the projects of that Court, and it helps to encourage Austria in 
the belief that she may attack Italy with impunity, so far as 
France is concerned. It is neither frank nor straightforward, 
and the excuse put forward to justify it—that the Emperor 
Napoleon wishes to spare a brother monarch the humiliation of 
surrendering to or being captured by his own subjects—is no 
justification whatever. 

The Warsaw meeting, we are told, has not proved to bea 
success, yet nobody has authentic information of the subjects 
discussed or the turn the discussion took. That merely a per- 
sonal reconciliation was effected is the favourite belief. A great 
desire is shown to prove that nothing hostile to France is meant. 
Nothing hostile may have been determined on, but the fact of 
the meeting is hostile ; and the Emperor shows his appreciation 
of that fact, by ordering, in a time of profound peace, at a time 
when it has been officially declared that the Great Powers have 
determined to maintain peace, the addition of a fourth battalion 
to every regiment in the French army. Does this look like 
peace? A fourth battalion cannot be got ready for service under 
six months ; but in six months it will be May 1861, the season 
when campaigns may begin. Why raise a fourth battalion, if 
not to meet the losses of war? We trust Austria will not be 
misled by the equivocal policy of France, for much as we wish 
to see Venetia freed, we are convinced its freedom will only be 





terminated in a transaction if the arms of France have a share 


‘ The Italian question is brought nearer to an issue by the de- | in the strife. The Italians will soon be strong enough to deal 
cisive vote in favour of annexation given by the people of the | with the Quadrilateral themselves, and it is desirable they should 


Two Sicilies, and by the equally decisive movements of Victor 
uel, But it is not without its mystifications. 


The vote for annexation is all but unanimous. It has been 


take it by themselves. 
As regards the attitude of Austria, it is at present purely de- 
fensive. M. de Metternich, we are told, has repeated the decla- 


given with a will, and as one telegram wittingly said—‘* uni- ration that Austria will not attack. At the same time it is as- 


versal suffrage has not belied its antecedents”—that is, has 


serted, that in contemplation of war more or less remote, she 
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sought by fishing questions to sound the views of Russia and 
Prussia. Those of Prussia could not be favourable to an aggres- 
sive policy in Italy ; those of Russia are unrevealed. Prussia is 
the object of much undeserved obloquy, of which one is.at a loss 
to see the purpose or the motive. ‘he result of these regal and 
diplomatic manwuvres is uncertainty. ‘The only Powers pur- 
suing a direct and settled course are Piedmont, which is effect- 
ing, and England which is aiding Piedmont to effect the unity 
of Italy. 


Lord Palmerston’s progress in the West Riding has been 
brought to a sudden ending. Lady Palmerston caught cold, 
just before Lord Palmerston was on his way to Wakefield, and 
they both returned to town. ‘The characteristic of this happy 
inroad into Yorkshire is the hearty good feeling on both sides. 
Lord Palmerston eschewed politics and talked sound sense, and 
he is liked because he does talk sound sense. Men love him, 
because he is, before all things, an Englishman; and they ad- 
mire him because his tact and ability rarely fail him, never in 
dealing with a popular assemblage. The order to destroy the 
lock-up—*‘ worthy of Naples””—at Fairburn was as felicitous as 
his speech at the railway station ; and his speech at the Ragged 
School meeting contained the whole pith of the question, and 
showed the most gencrous and philosophic appreciation of the 
causes of crime. ‘he manly good-heartedness of the Premier 
comes out in all, 

The visit of Lord Palmerston to Yorkshire has more a social 
than a political significance. Not so the speeches of Sir John 
Pakington at Worcester, and Mr. Bouverie at Kilmarnock. 
These two speakers may very fairly be pitted against each other. 
We have said something of Sir John elsewhere. His object was 
purely to elevate his party at the expense of ’tother party. But 
it is a curious fact that even Sir John praised Lord Palmerston. 
Mr. Du Cane did the same. Every Tory now thinks it the thing 
to get up and applaud the Premier, and te!l you he does so be- 
cause he regards him as a good Conservative. Is this in obedi- 
ence to some mot d’ordre from Hughenden Manor, or is it the 
spontaneous outburst of Tory admiration extorted by the manli- 
ness and moderation of the First Lord of the Treasury? We 
demur to Sir John’s view of the position of parties, because it is 
so incomplete, and while we agree with Mr. Bouverie that the 
Reform Bill was talked to death, and that too much talking is 
done, we cannot forget that Mr. Bouverie helped to talk the 
Bankruptcy Bill to death, and that among House of Commons 
talkers he does not take the lowest place. In the main, how- 
ever, sensible Englishmen will be inclined to think that Mr. 
Bouverie has delivered one of the soundest commentaries yet put 
forward on the vast range of topics included under the head of 
the late session. Mr. Bouverie, it will be observed, went straight 
to the cause of our enormous war expenditure. It has, he said, 
been caused by the restless and uncertain policy of France, and 
France alone. This is the truth. 

Among the other speakers of note have been Mr. Collier on 
the session, Mr, Hutt on temperance, Mr. Puller on foreign 
affairs, Lord Stanley and Mr. Beecroft on education ; all sugges- 
tive speeches, 





The two Princes on their tours have been objects of great inte- 
rest. Both have now embarked for home—Prince Alfred from 
Cape Town, the Prince of Wales from Portland. The value of 
these journeys politically—and that value is great—does not 
exceed their value to the Princes themselves. It is a great 
blessing that we live under the rule of a Queen who has known 
how to bring up her sons like Christian gentlemen, and her 
daughters like Christian gentlewomen. The mother and the 
Queen has been able to trust them abroad, certain that they 
would do honour to her and to their country, and certain that 
the varied experiences of these visits will be of infinite advantage 
to the Princes themselves. Politically, the tour of the Prince of 
Wales thas demonstrated the fact that, at heart, America from 
Labrador to the Gulf of Mexico abounds with sincere affection 
for the old country, and no more delicate compliment could be 
paid to the Queen, no stronger indication of respect could be 
given to the English people, than the greeting given to her and 
their eldest son. Henceforth, between the two nations and war 
will rise not only the millions embarked in commerce, but the 
picture of the Prince of Wales at the tomb of George Washing- 
ton, in the streets of New York, and face to face with the sole 
survivor of Bunker’s Hill. Prince Alfred’s visit to the Cape has 
its political value also, It will help to cement the ties between 
the colony and England, and it gives the Caflres ocular proof 
that they are not forgotten. 





Lord Dundonald has joined his comrades of the old war who 
had gone before him. How fast the links between that time and 
this break asunder. Yesterday it was a Napier who died ; today 
it is a Harry Smith, a Duke of Richmond, a Dundonald. Greater 





than all these, the latest taken from us by death, for he was 
man in whose soul burned the true fire of genius ; and the coun. 
try will not soon forget that party hatred and administrative oop. 
ruption, deprived us of the full value of the services of one of our 
greatest sailors. 





There is to be, so it is confidently said, a new inquiry into the 
Road murder by means of a second Coroner’s Inquest, precedents 
for which, it is asserted, have been found. We hope it wil] be 
more discreetly carried on than the first. Full scope will be given 
for the amplest and freest investigation, but the mystery is s 
profound that we have no hope of the discovery of a clue, 

This anxiety to find murderers, is followed by an almost equal 
anxiety to release them from deserved punishment when found, 
We hear whisperings of an attempt to respite James Mullens, 
We cannot believe that this will be attended by any success, for 
no man was ever convicted on clearer evidence ; but it shows the 
morbid condition of the half-witted portion of the public, and 
illustrates a curious tendency in the modern history of crime, 





ITAL Y. 
NaPLes. 

The latest information from Naples tells us that Garibaldi and Victor 
Emmanuel were in direct communication, and that the investment of 
Capua was nearly complete. This has been brought about by the ener. 
getic conduct of the King of Italy. 

When King Francis heard of the approach of Victor Emmanuel by 
Isernia he sent a force there, and another towards Bojana over the 
Matese. The victory at Isernia compelled the wreck of that corps to 
fall back, and it is assumed that the force at Bojana retrograded also, 
The Neapolitans were withdrawn from Cajazzo, and the whole force on 
the line of the Volturno above Capua also withdrew, leaving only 
cavalry videttes to watch the enemy. As the Neapolitans retired 
Garibaldi advanced. First Medici, then Eber, and Nixio crossed the 
Volturno, occupying Cajazzo and pushing on towards Calvi; but a con- 
siderable force, including the English brigade, remained in front of 
Capua. As the Picdmontese advanced from Venafro the Neapolitans 
retired by Sessa upon the Garigliano, not without receiving a smart blow 
from the head of Cialdini’s column between Sessa and Teano. On the 
29th King Victor Emmanuel had concentrated his troops in front of the 
Garigliano and reconnoitred that river. Garibaldi had by this time 
opened communications with his King. On the 31st of October, aecord- 
ing to telegraphic reports, Victor Emmanuel had crossed the Garigliano, 
and Garibaldi had begun the siege of Capua. Soon we shall have more 
definite intelligence. 

A strange and almost incredible statement has been made by the Daily 
News. It is this— 

‘*The Emperor of the French has placed four ships of the line before 
Gaeta. The French Admiral has orders to prevent an attack on that for- 
tress by Admiral Persano, and, if necessary for that purpose, to sink his 
ships. Under these cireumstances, Admiral Persano will take no part in 
the approaching siege of Gaeta.” 

Another version of this story, derived from a Toulon newspaper, takes 
this form— 

“* Marseilles, Wednesday.—Advices from Naples state that on the 27th 
instant, the Sardinian flotilla cannouaded the Royalists near Gaeta, The 
French Admiral despatched the frigate Descartes to stop the firing. Ad- 
miral Persano thereupon retired, expressing his regrets at the conduct of 
the French, and afterwards returned to Naples.” 

The vote on the question of annexation or no annexation terminated 
in the affirmative. ‘The result of the voting in the kingdom of Naples, 


| with the exception of two provinces, the returns from which are still 





wanting, is as follows-—Ayes, 1,102,499; Noes, 9371. 

A correspondent of the Daily News describes the scene at one of the 
polling places on the 21st— 

‘** National Guards were filing off as they voted, and a hollow square was 
formed by them round the piazza, and a very respectable military appear- 
ance they made. I shall give a description of the mode of voting at this 
station, which will apply tothe others. The passage up the steps is guarded 
by the sentries of the National Guard, who refuse an entrance to all who 
are not provided with the ‘ pass’ given to every voter. On getting inside 
the inclosure, the pass is taken, and a person asks, ‘ Will you vote “ 8i” 
or ‘*No”’?’ and the ticket corresponding to the answer is given by the 
persons standing by, There are three large urns, like washing-tubs, only 
made of better wood and turned out in somewhat better style, which stand 
in a line in an elevated spot, so that all the crowd can see them ; the centre 
ove is closed with a narrow lid for the admission of the tickets, whilst, on 
the right, are the ‘ Sis’ and on the left the * Noes.’ The supposition is 
that every one goes and helps himself, but in practice the officer holds in 
readiness a number of tickets of each kind, and shouts out ‘ Si’ or ‘ No, 
which will you have?’ ‘Si’ or ‘ No’ shouts the president from time to 
time ; ‘ here there is liberty of voting, let every man do as he chooses,’ and 
the work goes on merrily enough. Every one takesa ‘ Si,’ and some come 
up in a body and cry out ‘ Viva Vittorio Emmanuele!’ with all their might, 
and deposit their tickets, and rap the voting-box with their knuckles. There 
are all the renegades of the palace and of Santa Lucia present, and priests 
not a few, some monks as well, and blind, and infirm, and aged persons, 
who all seemed anxious to compensate for their infirmities, and close a long 
existence by voting for the ‘ Re Galantuomo.’ 

Poerio has returned to Naples. He was enthusiastically received by 
the people and his old friends and fellow-sufferers. He had addressed to 
an assemblage the following significant words—* I left you Neapolitans, I 
now find you Italians. I left you the slaves of the Bourbons, I now find 
you, not the subjects, no, but the friends of Victor Emmanuel.” 

Rome. ° 

The Pope sti!l continues to display his hostility to France. He is about 
to nominate the notorious Bishops of Orleans and Poictiers, Dupauloup 
and Pié, Cardinals, for their devotion to him. He has made Lamoriciere 
a Roman nobie, and a’medal is to be struck in his honour, Lamoricitre 
has sent a letter to the Journal of Rome, in which it is stated that he re- 
ceived the following despatch through the French consul at Ancona— 

‘The Emperor bas written from Marseilles to the King of Sardinia thet 
if the Piedmontese troops penetrate into the Pontifical territory be shal te 
forced to oppose it; orders are already given to embark troops at Toulen, 
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and those reinforcements will arrive without delay. The Governmentof the | 
Emperor will not tolerate the culpable aggression of the Sardinian Govern- | 
ment. As Vice-Consul of France you are to regulate your ee in conse- 
** GRAMONT.”” 

Mamoricitre implies that he was deceived by those means, and thus lost 
the campaign. The Duke de Gramont has protested against the General’s 
statements. 

The French troops have been ordered wot to occupy Orvieto, because 
the Volunteers, under La Masa, declared they would fight if the 
French advanced, At Perugia, Sardinian law has been applied to the 


convents. 


Tue Bririsu Bricape. 

The British regiment has fought before Capua in a manner worthy of its 
native land. Colonel Peard has testified to their high soldierly qualities 
in action. They advanced with courage in skirmishing order, and re- | 
tired with steadiness. Colonel Peard says, in his report to Garibaldi, 
“] cannot speak too highly of the conduct of my soldiers and officers. 
Mostly men who have never scen an enemy before, and who have, the 

test part, been enrolled only a few weeks, they not only advanced 
under a heavy fire in the most gallant manner, but retired, when I 
thought it necessary that they should do so, with the steadiness and pre- 
cision of veterans.” 

Two were killed and eight wounded. 

Nominal list of killed and wounded on the 19th of October, 1860— 
Killed : Ensign Benjamin Tucker, interpreter; Private Lewis Mitchell, 
No. 7company. Wounded: Privates John Clark, William Ritchie, G. 
Prosser, M‘Carthy, Wilson; Corporal Bennet; Privates Mathews and 

te. 

Oe eptain Styles, Privates Munday, Walker, Wilson, and Prosser, are 
specially distinguished. 











THE TWO PRINCES ABROAD. 

The Prince of Wales has finished his tour in America and is now on 
his way home, having embarked on board the Hero at Portland on the 
20th October. Prince Alfred had embarked from Cape Town a month 
earlier, after an extensive tour in the interior. 

The last days of the Prince of Wales in the United States were marked 
by splendid fétes and rejoicings of all kinds. At New York there was a 

t ball, which was toc crowded to be successful. The grandest scene 
was a torchlight procession of the firemen : 6000 men with torches moved 
along the streets in compact array, stretching from kerb to kerb, each 
body being accompanied by its engine, hung with lamps and decorated 
with fowers. The crowds in the streets greeted the Prince with thunder- | 
ing cheers whenever he showed himself, and called him forth by their 
ae appeals when he had retired. The Prince visited General | 
Scott during his stay. Leaving New York, he went to West Point and 
inspected the military school there; and on the 18th started for Boston. 
Here he reviewed a body of Militia and Volunteers, and was introduced 
by Mr. Everett to Ralph Farnham, the sole survivor of the battle of 
Bunker's Hill. Mr. Farnham was attended by a daughter who is up- 
wards of seventy years of age. Governor Banks entertained the Prince 
at the State House. He visited Cambridge and partook of luncheon 
there. On the 20th he quitted Boston, and was escorted to Portland by 
Mr, Banks, Mr. Everett, and other distinguished men. At Portland he 
was received by the Mayor and Corporation, and there, amid cheers and 
salutes from 67 guns, he embarked for old England. The conduct of our 


cousins has been, throughout this tour, highly honourable to them. A 
prince in his native land could not have been made more welcome. 
Prince Alfred’s tour in the Cape colony is also full of incident. He } 


went to the far interior, visiting the Orange State, and touching on the 
borders of Natal. On his journey to Queenstown the Tambookies, eager 
tosee him, waited two days and nights on the road. When he came 
in sight, they charged up within forty yards, shouting a war cry, and 
then drew up in a dense column. They were inspected and their chief 
presented an assegai to the Prince, which he was to give to Queen 
Victoria as a token of submission. The Zulus and the Bassatos also 
came out to receive the Prince. Moshesh was introduced to him. The 
Natives sang songs in his praise. Sir George Grey, who accompanied 
Prince Alfred, is evidently beloved by his Caffre friends. The Prince 
returned from this tour to Simon’s Bay, and went thence in the Euryalus 
toCape Town. Here he laid the foundation stone of the breakwater, 
attended a Volunteer field-day, a ball, and a concert in aid of the funds 
ofa Sailor's Home. On the 19th of September he embarked, the popu- 
lation lining the shore, and following in boats, and the Volunteer artil- 
lery thundering a salute. 





LORD PALMERSTON’S PROGRESS. 

_Lord Palmerston’s progress in Yorkshire has been triumphant. On 
Friday week, the Leeds Corporation presented an address, to which Lord | 
Palmerston replied, claiming a connexion with Leeds through his friend- 
ship with the late Mr. Baines, “‘ a man of whom it may be said that he 
was the type of an English gentleman ; endowed with those statesman- 
like qualities which fitted him to perform important functions in the 
service of the State.” And he rejoiced in a continuance of the friendship 
in the person of Mr. Baines’s son. Lord Palmerston next dwelt upon the 
Breat changes of the last thirty years—the Abolition of Slavery, Catholic | 
Emancipation, the Repeal of the Text and Corporation Act and the Corn 

ws, and the Parliamentary Reform of 1832. We have assisted in the 
spread of liberty in other countries. If his administration had any 
Success, it is owing ‘‘ to the gencrous support which it has received from 
the people, the unbounded confidence of the Crown, and the ability of his 
—" Speaking to the question of the day, Lord Palmerston 

id— 

“We are now seeing in another part of Southern Europe changes in pro- 
sress which, I trust, may lead to the establishment of a system in Italy as 
conducive to the happiness and prosperity of the Italians, as, unfortunately, 
some of the Governments which have hitherto existed in that country have 
contributed to their unhappiness and their misery. But our action is the 
action of opinion alone. We leave the Italians to deal with their own 
affairs, and all we hope and wish is that other countries will follow our ex- 
ample, and that the ople of those regions, favoured with many of the 
. of nature, should be allowed to arrange their internal affairs in the 
oe which may seem to them best adapted to their happiness and wel- 





- Upou another point Lord Palmerston also spoke effectively—‘‘ The pecu- | 


| of order; teach the child, even in se 


liar characteristic of the English nation—that which strikes foreigners most 
when they visit our shores—is the manner in which the people of these 
realms govern themselves and maintain order among each other. It is that 
spirit of order, that obedience to the law, which not only affords the best 
security for internal peace, but which, applicable and applied as it is to all 
the concerns of private and public life, is the elementary principle upon 
which the wealth, increase, and prosperity of the country are founded, not 
only in its public aspects, but even in its commercial and industrial avoca- 
tions. For that, then, the Government of the day can take but little credit; 
it is the people of the United Kingdom to whom that merit is mainly and 
practically due. It is, no doubt, to the daily and yearly increase and diffu- 
sion of instruction and education among the people that that spirit of order 
is mainly attributable, which increases from day to day as we see, and the 
decline of which it is now impossible to contemplate. You have been 
pleased in this address to refer to the loyalty of the people of this country. 
That loyalty is innate in the mind of every British subject; for if there is 
one peculiarity, perhaps, which belongs to the British character, it is a sen- 
timent of gradations of rank. Every rank knows its own position; it is 


| neither jealous of these above, nor does it treat without respect those who 


happen to be belowit. ‘There is a general consciousness that in human 
society there must be degrees, that the preservation of the grades is essen- 
tial to the welfare of the community, and that fecling and sentiment is di- 
rected with inert intensity towards the Sovereign who sits on the 
throne.” if 

“* Three times three” for Lord Palmerston, and “ one cheer more for 
Lady Palmerston,” finished the proceedings in the town-hall. After this 
at a luncheon, the Mayor proposed Lord Palmerston’s health. The Pre- 
mier gave “‘ Prosperity to the Town of Leeds,” with the health of its 
Mayor, Lord Palmerston then proceeded to investigate the sources of 
Leeds’ prosperity by visiting some of its largest manufactories. 

Leaving the Mayor's luncheon, and the manufactories of Sir Peter 
Fairbairn, Lord Palmerston presided at the annual mecting of the 
Ragged School Socicty and Shoe Black Brigade. The report stated that 
there were two schools in connexion with the socicty. The first, which 


‘ased 


| was situated on Richmond Hill, was established in March, 1859, and the 


attendance of scholars was about 100, The second school, in- 


average 
‘ls, was commenced in Regent Street, Leylands, 


tended principally for 





| in July, 1859, the average attendance for the last four months being 71. 


Of the boys 40 had been employed as shoeblacks, and their total earnings 
for the twelve months they had been at work was 151/. The highest 
sum a boy had ever earned in a day was 7s, 3d.; the highest weekly 
earning being 19s, 10d. Many of the boys had since found employment 
in mills in the town. The treasurer's report, read by Mr. W. G. Joy, 
stated that the balance due to the treasurer was 225/. 1s, 1ld.; and the 
very existence of the schools, it was shown, depended a great deal upon 
what was done at that meeting. 

Lord Palmerston’s speech showed knowledge of the subject of Ragged 
Schools, and what is better, a hearty sympathy for their success— 

** There must be in all great communities—and the greater the community, 
the greater the development of industry, and the greater the aceumulation 
of population—a vast number of children who either have parents whose 
poverty prevents them from doing as they ought for their children, or whose 
improvidence and dissolute habits render it impossible for them to give them 
ears care and attention, There must be always many who, by visitationsof 

’rovidence, have been, at the earliest periods of their lives, deprived of those 
care and attention they ought to have relied. In these 
cases institutions of this sort step in. They rescue the neglected child from 
the improvidence and neglect of its parents; they rescue the orphan from 
the destitution which threatens him; they give early habits of order and 
discipline, instruction of a moral and religious description, and in those 
things which may conduce to success in life; and when we see the vast de- 
mand which this great city atfords for the industry and intelligence of every 
working man and woman within it, we may well hope that these seeds 
which are thus sown in the minds and bodies of these little children are not 
sown to run to waste, and to bloom without result; but, as assuredly as 
you instruct these little children in the duties of social, and orderly, 
and moral life, and in the means of procuring by industry their live- 
lihood, so assuredly will they turn to labour when their labour can 
be profitably employed. So far, then, as sympathy with these un- 
happy little beings extends, you would have adequate motives for sup- 
porting institutions of this character; but if I take a larger view, and look 
upon these institutions as bearing upon the social interests of the country, 
we sce in that view also the strongest possible motive for encouraging and 
enlarging these establishments. One of the great evils of civilized society 
is the uncivilized portion of the community, There must—and it is vain to 
hope it shall not be—there will be in every great community a certain 
amount of crime, of recklessness and improvidence, and the amount of these 
evils will greatly depend upon the direction given in the earliest years of 
life to the rising generation. It is true that it may sometimes happen that 
those who have instilled into their minds in no & childhood the proper 
ae of education may, in after life, yield to temptations, be led away 

y fortuitous circumstances, and desert those paths in which they were early 
instructed to go, but those cases are comparatively rare; and you will find 
that the great source of misfortune, of all those evils which afilict large com- 
munities, is want of early and proper instruction to children iu the first 
years of their lives. Well, we may take in moral and intellectual things 
examples from what is done in physical and material matters. Lf you want 
to dry a morass, to get rid of the noxious exhalations from unhealthy dis- 
tricts, you don’t simply go to pump out the water which lies in the ground, 
but you go to the source of the evil, you turn the springs and divert them 
from the country which they impregnate, and you turn that morass into 
profitable and healthy land for the useof man, In the same way you should 
intercept the sources of crime at the foundation, inculeate in the minds of 
the children of the country maxims of religious and moral principle, and 
teach them betimes the value and importance of rules and regulations and 

rool hours, to be obedient to certain 
regulations, and you will find, when he becomes a man, he will be 
more ready to submit to the laws of his country, and to assist in maintaining 
public order, If we succeed in this, if we rescue from vice and crime a vast 
number of these unhappy children who are left to all the hazards and temp- 
tations to which their position exposes them, you are conferring an enor- 
mous benefit on society, a benefit which will extend to future generations 
as well asthe present.” (Loud applause.) 

On Saturday, the Premier was off to Pontefract to open the new 
market; most extensive preparations were made to do him honour. 
Flags of all colours and garlands abounded in all directions, and across 
the principal street was erected a handsome arch, with the inscription, 
““Welcome Lord Palmerston.” The interior of the hall was profusely 
decorated with flowers and laurels, and a similar device of ‘‘ Welcome ” 
was emblazoned over the gallery. All the inhabitants of the town 
turned out into the streets in their holiday ettire, and there was a large 
influx of visitors foom the outlying districts. The bells rung out merry 


parents upon whose 
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peals at intervals, and altogether such a gala day Pontefract cannot have 
seen for a long time. The Mayor and Corporation presented an address, 
and Lord Palmerston seized the occasion to speak of the warm hospi- 
tality of Yorkshire. He also spoke of his administration much in the 
same , and entirely the same spirit, as he did at Leeds. Leaving 
Pontefract, Lord Palmerston became the guest of Mr. Monckton Milnes. 

The Premier, arrived under the hospitable roof of Mr. Milnes, obtained 
some quiet but not exactly retirement, for a large party of the neighbours 
had been invited to meet him. On Sunday he attended church at Ferry 
Frystone; the little building was crowded, and outside rustics were 
assembled who sought to get a peep at the Premier through the windows. 
On Monday, the Badsworth hounds had a meet at Frystone, which gave 
the members of the hunt an opportunity of drawing Lord Palmerston 
out—to receive their respects. But when the dogs got to work the Pre- 
mier rode off in an opposite direction to his estate at Fairburn: the visit 
had its characteristic points— 

“It is twenty-seven years since he last visited it, and there are not many 
of the tenants who have laid eyes on their famous landlord before. One old 
lady, however, remembered not only his last visit but the visit before that. 
‘ He was a handsome man when he came afore,’ she remarked ; ‘ that is, he 
was younge t like, for he’s very handsome now, you know, for his time.’ 
The villagers, of course, were in a great state of excitement at an event of 
such unusual importance; and, though they cannot in strictness be said to 
have crowded the streets, they manifested quite as much interest in their 
way in his lordship’s visit, and gave him as warm a welcome, as any one 
of the larger and more important places which he has yet visited. There 
were a t many visitors, too, from the outlying hamlets, who helped 
materially to swell their numbers. The inspection was of a very minute 


charracter, and appeared to give oon satisfaction on both sides. One of | 


its esults is worth recording. Fairburn has but one street, and about the 
middle of it the most careless visitor cannot fail to have his attention 
arrested by a low, iee-hengee door, poaies the entrance to what seems 
@ cavern cut out of the sandstone rock, which just there comes right down 
into the road. This is the village lock-up or watch-house, though it is 
r to say that the rusted padlock and hinges show how long it is since 

it was put to much use. On passing by it, Lord Palmerston turned round 
and observed, ‘ There’s a place worthy of Naples—what is it?’ ‘ Fairburn 
lock-up,’ was the answer. ‘Whose isit?’ ~* Your lordship’s,’ replied the 
mt. ‘Oh, mine, is it >’ rejoined his lordship sharply ; ‘ then let it be taken 

wn, and mind it’s done at once.’ ”” . 

The village school was visited, and the burial ground of the chapel 
of ease ordered to be enlarged by additiunal land given by the Premier, 
who then lunched with his tenants. 

The Premier’s tour in the West Riding, terminated somewhat abruptly. 
Lady Palmerston had caught a cold, which grew so much worse, that it 
was thought advisable ken her removed to town. Late on Tuesday, 
Colonel Smyth forwarded to the Mayor of Wakefield, a telegram from 
Lord Palmerston, begging him to make his excuse at Wakefield. Wake- 
field insists that it is not Lady Palmerston’s cold, but the disclosures 
before the Royal Commissioners to inquire into the bribery of Wakefield 
which has produced the ae oe prewe But as erham never 
bribed, the working of the Wakefield conscience scarcely covers the whole 
argument, and Rotherham shares the disappointment. Still the seif- 
inflicted lesson may be salutary to Wakefield. 





Che Court. ; 


Tux Queen, who is still at Windsor Castle, has taken daily exercise 





either on foot or horseback, or in her carriage. The Prince Consort has | 


paid a visit to Aldershot. He has also been out shooting with the Prince 
of Holstein-Augustenbourg and Mr. Sidney Herbert. On Tuesday, 
Count Ludolf, “ Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extrordinary from 
the King of the Two Sicilies,” had an audience of her Majesty. Queen 
Marie Amelie and the Duke de Nemours have called upon the Queen, 
and her Majesty has visited the Duchess of Kent at Frogmore. 

The list of guests at Windsor Castle includes the names of the Prince 
of. Holetein-Augustenbourg, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Herbert, the Prince 
and Princess of Leiningen, and Sir Charles Wood. 


Che Metropolis. 


Excited debates in the Marylebone vestry have terminated in a reso- 
lution to adjourn the consideration of the street tramways for three 
months. Mr. Train was before the City Commission of Sewers on Tues- 
day, explaining his plans for the city— 

** He showed that there was no groove in his lines, in which the wheels 
of ordinary carriages could stick; but, on the contrary, a flat surface of 





metal, six or eight inches wide, which all might use free of charge, his 


patent rights being confined to the peculiar construction of the carriage 
which he uses. At the outer edges of his lines there is a guiding flange, 
but it is only five-eighths of an inch high, and offers, as he submits, no ob- 
struction to a carriage crossing the road or one leaving his beaten track to 
set down a passenger on the kerb or for any other purpose. The outside 
width of his carriages is 6 feet 8 inches, and the gauge of the rails 4 feet 
8} inches. On the level metal plates many ordinary carriages of various 
kinds may travel with two and al 

of the road between the rails, as well as the rails themselves, will be main- 
tained by him at his own expense. The leading idea which he seeks to 
inculeate is that the introduction of his system does not diminish by one 
inch the ordinary roadway available for the general traffic, and that while 
the road remains open to all, his plan affords facilities for conveying great 
numbers of people from point to point in great cities and towns, in a regu- 


lar, noiseless, and expeditious manner, greatly calculated to promote the | 


public conveniences and to relieve the thoroughfares. The very narrow- 
ness of the streets of London, and the consequent stoppage of the traffic, he 
contends, is one main reason why railways to relieve them should be in- 
troduced ; and he points to rails laid down in the streets of New York, the 
Broadway, of course, excepted, where they are no wider than that of Cheap- 
side, and also in Philadelphia with a population of 600,000 inhabitants. As 
to the freedom of his scheme from danger, he stated that out of 70,000,000 
of people who had travelled along the street railways of New York, Phila- 
= and Boston only 16 had met with accidents. 

he City Commissioners have adjourned the consideration of the ques- 
tion for a month. 

_ King’s College evening classes have been reopened for their fifth ses- 
sion ; 460-students have entered. Seven new c s have been formed 
this year, so that now the curriculum is very extensive, and every stu- 
deut can be-gratified. 


ways with one wheel. The paved part | 


The Royal National Life-boat Institution held a special general meet. 
ing on Thursday. The cost of formation of life-boat stations now in 
progress is 3000/. To meet this Se Institution appeals to the 
public ; it is simply necessary to remember how many lives the Instity. 
tion saves, to entitle its appeal to a favourable response. 


The Bell Alley Ragged School, in Cross Key Court, London Wall, held 
its third annual meeting on Thursday. The report expressed a wish for the 
establishment of public playgrounds. Many independent shoe-blacks at. 
tended the school, many of whom had been induced to abstain from Sunda 
trading. During the winter, soup and other relief had been distriby 
and a mothers’ meeting had been established. In September, 1859, 194 
scholars and twenty of the adult relatives were taken for a treat to Rich. 
mond, and in July last 151 to Epping Forest for the like purpose, The 
weekly average attendance in winter was 111 boys and girls, and in summe; 
82. On Sunday evening in the winter 110, and in summer 60 children 
attended. The total receipts had been 187/. 9s. 3d., while the expenditure 
had exceeded it by 11/. 18s. 9¢., which amount was due to the treasurer. 

The appeal made at the Mansion-house by Mr. Slater, Secretary of the 
City of London Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, has already produced 
additional funds to the extent of 172/. More is yet wanted in order to pre- 
serve this valuable society, which tends the very poorest of the poor, 





The Divorce Court will open with an arrear of 154 causes ; but Sir Crogs. 
well Cresswell has now vested in him, by an Act passed last session, the 

owers of “‘ the full court,’’ and if any Judge can overtake arrears, that 
i udge is the Judge Ordinary. 

Mr. Commissioner Fane granted, on Friday week, a second-class certig. 
cate to William Goodall Gibson, of Godalming, tanner, whose connexions 
with Streatfeild and Co. formed a subject of complaint. But, as the assig- 
nees did not oppose, the Commissioner granted the certiticate forthwith. 

The conviction of Mr. Robert Rosier for brawling in St. George’s-in-tho. 
East, before Mr. Elliott, has been quashed by the Middlesex Sessions. My 
Elliott had made an order of imprisonment as the alternative of non-pay. 
ment of a pecuniary penalty ; he should only have made an adjudication of 
fine or of imprisonment ; if a fine, a warrant should have been issued upon 
the defendant’s goods. 


Are Volunteers proceeding on duty exempt from bridge toll? The ques- 
tion was discussed on Wednesday before Mr. Arnold at Westminster, on the 
complaint of Mr. Henry Francis Smith, of the Victoria Rifle Corps, against 
George Nelson, toll-cullector at Vauxhall Bridge. But the Vauxhall ridge 
Act being referred to, it was discovered that the penalties could only be re- 
covered by civil actions, and so the matter goes to the County Court. 

Ellen Ann Bumpstead was brought up at Bow Street, on Thuraday, 
charged with causing the death of her child, aged seven weeks, by neglect 
in suckling it. Jane Crook, a poor neighbour, but a Samaritan, offered 
the prisoner to suckle the child, but a offer was rudely refused with 
a threat, ‘* If you touch my childI will blacken both your eyes! "’ On Wed- 
nesday, Mrs. brook returned home from work at six o'clock, and went with 
the landlady to see the state of the prisoner; she was lying with her face 
to the wall, still drunk and screaming, but behind her v the baby dead. 
Medical evidence proved the child died from starvation. Mr. Hall rebuked 
the witness, Mrs. Crook, for saying that the prisoner refused to feed the child, 
when it was clear from drunkenness she was unable to do so; besides it 
should be shown that her husband provided her with means. The prisoner 
was remanded. [But whence came the means for intoxication? Why was 
the good woman rebuked from the bench of justice? Less logically reason- 
ing than the magistrate, but humanely acting, she had offered to feed the 
child; and, even in the absence of such an offer, it was the mother’s duty to 
apply for relief if her husband had left her destitute.] 

Mahomed Ali Khan, the Indian who attempted to take his own life in the 
House of Lords, was brought before “Mr. Yardley on Thursday for threaten- 
ing to cut his throat. The Magistrate consulted authorities, but found 
he had no power to entertain the charge. 

Inspector Hamilton, the City detective, has brought publicity to bear at 
the Mansion-house upon a system of fraud carried on by advertisements 
addressed to ladies, promising ‘‘ Italian brooches’’ and ‘‘ Garibaldi searf 
pins’’ for forty-eight and thirty-six postage stamps. A bundle of letters 
were ape from fair correspondents who had enclosed the stamps. 
Hamilton also produced samples of the brooches and pins, which he says can 
be bought for half-a-crown a gross. 

The self-styled ‘* Honourable and Reverend William Howard,” who at- 
tempted to defraud the Duke of Beaufort, was brought face to face with 
Horsford, the Mendicity Society’s officer, at the Worship Street police olfice 
before Mr. Knox, when the letter-writer was found to be no other than 
Isaac Oxley, who has been so often convicted of writing begging letters that 
he has spent twenty-six months and twenty-one days in prison. Mr. Knox 
added three months more to this total, promising a committal for trial next 
ime. 





The new Sheriffs had their appointments officially recorded by the Queen's 
Remembrancer on Wednesday. The City Solicitor performed the ancient 
suit and service by cutting faggots with a hatchet and billhook, as suit and 
+ service for a piece of land called the Moor, in Shropshire, and also counted 
six horseshoes and sixty-one hobnails, as suit and service for land and pre- 
mises called the Forge, in the parish of St. Clement Dane. [If a South 
Sea Islander saw such a meaningless ceremony on his travels among us, b* 
would record it as an instance of the ignorance of barbarism. ] 


| An explosion took place at King’s Cross on Thursday morning, in eo 
nexion with the engine and tender employed by Mr. Jay in the construction 
of the Metropolitan Railway. The fire-box exploded, causing the engine 
to pitch, and the funnel was blown over the high stone wall in York Road 
Two men were blown away to considerable distances and taken up dead, 
a passing cabman was seriously injured, and three other persons more o& 
less mutilated ; one of them is not expected to recover. 








Proviurial. 


The Boston Election terminated in the return of Mr. Malcolm, the 
) Conservative, who polled 533 yotes, whilst his opponent, Mr. Tuxtord, 
| had only 313. The Conservatives worked with great zeal on the 
| ecasion. The election took place on Monday. 
Lord Stanhope, son of the Earl of Chesterfield, is a candidate for 
| South Notts, a vacancy being occasioned by the elevation of Lord 
Newark to the peerage on the death of his father, Earl Manvers. 

Mr. Ribton has declined to contest Reading; the Conservatives, b¢ 
alleges, are apathetic. 


A dinner was held at Worcester on Thursday week, to celebrate the 
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«yevival of Conservatism in that ancient city.” Sir John Pakington 
was the leading speaker. He thought the business of the country had 
outgrown the forms of Parliament which now required modification ; the 
last session had too much offered to it, either the Reform Bill or the 
Bankruptcy Bill being sufficient for one session's work. Sir John de- 
pounced the conduct of the Liberals, who in ejecting the late Govern- 
ment said, “‘as we cannot think together let us act together.” He 
charged the present Cabinet with being split up into sections— 

“That the sections of that Cabinet in their own deliberations differed 
widely from each other on the subject of the Commercial Treaty, differed 
widely from each other on the subject of the Budget, differed on the Reform 
Bill, differed from each other on the proposal to improve the defences of the 
country, and lastly, though not least, they differed from each other on the 
course to be taken when the House of Lords determined to rescue the 
country from the folly of the Ministerial measures,” 

Sir John gave his version of the history of the French Treaty— 

“Mr. Bright first mooted the treaty in pong 1859, in the House of Com- 
mons. That treaty was, in fact, the creation of Mr. Bright and Mr. Cobden. 
Lord John Russell and Lord Palmerston at that time expressed opinions with 
rogard to it decidedly strong and adverse, Time passed on, et 
to the Government, Mr. Cobden actually commenced negotiations in T'aris 
with the French Minister. The French Minister thereupon went to our 
Ambassador, Lord Cowley, and asked, ‘What does this mean? Has Mr. 
Cobden the sanction of the British Government for this negotiation?’ 
Lord Cowley then wrote to Lord Palmerston, inquiring whether Mr. Cobden 
was acting on authority, or as a mere amateur. ‘The signal had been given 


, unknown | 


by the democratic section of this false alliance, and Lord Palmerston and | 


Lord John Russell retracted in January all that they had said in July. In 
obedience to this section they adopted and brought forward what they had 
actually condemned six months before.”’ 7 

Sir John thought the ‘* Conservative party owed a debt of gratitude” to 
Lord Palmerston for the steps he took with respect to the Lords’ rejection of 
the Paper-duty Abolition. Indeed Lord Palmerston stands high in Con- 
servative estimation. Since Sir John had had the honour of taking a part 
in public afluirs in the House of Commons, he had never seen a man con 
duct a diffcult position of affairs with more tact, ability, or firmness than 
Lord Palmerston had shown on that occasion. Lord Palmerston had a very 
difficult part to play. Sir John was now speaking to them of facts which he 
knew of his own personal knowledge, his having to serve on the Committee 
having given him the means of acquiring a knowledge of the differences in 
the Cabinet. But, notwithstanding the ravings of Mr. Gladstone and the 
quieter 0 position of Lord John Russell, Lord Palmerston took a different 
view of the matter and triumphed. 
successful, he was successful at the cost, as nearly as possible, of breaking 
up his party and his Government. What he would insist upon was, that 
they should not for a mement be deceived as to the real danger of such a 
state of parties as that which he had described, by the one fact that Lord 
Palmerston had been successful in that single case of resistance. He had 

jelded on the questions of the Commercial Treaty, the Budget, and the Re- 
form Bill; and they must not trust to their having a Conservative Premier 
—forsuch he believed him to be at that moment; they must not think to 
find security in that cireums‘ance as long as he was hampered by Radical 
association and surrounded by Radical supporters; for the end must be 
that the Government would be dragged down to the Radizal level—pass 
Radical measures, whether they approved them or not. 

Sir John blamed Lord John Teuseell for his speech against the Emperor of 
the French, but he did not ‘* blame’ the despatch of Lord John to Count 
Cavour, warning him of the possible designs of the Emperor on the island 
of Sardinia and the city of Genoa; only the tone of the present was not so 
friendly as the tone of the late Government to the Emperor. Deploring our 
tendency towards American institutions, Sir John praised our own constitu- 
tion, expounded in a ‘* moderate” Conservative sense, as the greatest glory 
we . [But he omitted to say how little the Conservative party had 
contributed to its existence, and how much they had done in the past to 
prevent its present expansion. } 

Mr. Collier, M.P., addressed his constituents at Plymouth on Wed- 
nesday in a speech of great length, dealing with al! the political ideas of 
the day. He denied that the Commons had done nothing, but admitted 
that it had not done as much as it ought. He described the measures of 
legal reform which had been passed, deplored the failure of the Reform 
tnd Bankruptcy Bills, and praised the French Treaty generally, but was 
sorry there was no relaxation in the French navigation laws. Mr. Col- 
lier touched the question of “ talk” — 

“Tt frequently happens—and here toa certain extent I let you into the 
secrets of the House of Commons—that a Member has taken a great dea) of 
trouble to compose a speech, which he thinks, perhaps, is to enlighten the 
kingdom, when a dozen other Members get up, one of whom succeeds in 
catching the eye of the Speaker befsre him, and says exactly what he in- 
tended to say. Then what he has to do is to burk his speech ; but, if he 
has not the courage to sacrifice the production of his own brain, he has to 
a without being listened to. Gentlemen, on behalf of the House of 

ommons, it does seem to me—and I speak from some little experience—that 
there is a kind of instinct in the House which tells it when enough has been 


The Warrington Mechanics’ Institute held its annual dinner on Satur- 
day ; Colonel Wilson Patten, M.P., in the chair. The society presents 
several new features in its plans and operations. The circulation of 
books is between ten and twelve thousand a year, 

“* About a year ago a consultation took place between Colonel latten, the 
president of the institution, and some of its directors and members, as to 
the best mode of inducing working men to avail themselves of its advan- 
tages. The opinions of the working men themselves were invited, and the 
result was a considerable reduction in the rate of subscriptions, with other 
important changes. Six apprentices’ tickets are given quarterly to each 
subscriber of one guinea for gratuitous distribution. Working men are ad- 
mitted at 6¢. per month. The whole of the operatives in a workshop may 
be admitted at 27. per 100, or any portion of them at double that rate. It 
was desired to give every working man the rights of membership, and ex- 
tremely low charges were resolved upon because there were very few me- 
chanics among the 300 members previously, and the only attractions are the 
news-room and reading-room. The number of members added by these 
changes is about 900, and the total number of members, including appren- 
tices who have received donation tickets, has been increased to 1300. It is 
hoped that 3000 may be obtained if the scheme meets with hearty codpera- 
tion at all the workshops.” 

Lord Stanley was the speaker of the evening; he condoled with editors 
reduced to the necessity of reporting “ Lord So-and-So on Popular 
Education.” Questions as to education necessarily occupy less attention 
now than before ; our minds are considering whether Italy can be united, 
or if the Turkish empire can hold together. The English people “ are 
never really in earnest on more than one subject at a time;” just now 
we give our minds to military preparations and national defences, “‘ with 


| @ unity and a determination such as only the oldest among us can recol- 


lect witnessing before,” but it leaves little time to consider anything 
else. Lord Stanley touched the point of exclusiveness in membership 


| and management of mechanics’ institutes, and his views contrast with 


But, although Lord Palmerston was | 


seid ; and when the House has made up its mind that no further informa- | 


tion is to be obtained, and that the man who is speaking is not speaking to 
inform them, but to address the reporters or his constituents—and the 


House of Commons does not like to be made the medium whereby a man ad- | 


dresses his constituents—then the House won’t listen to him, and the de- 

bate is at an end, and I do not find that any great amount of obstruction 

has arisen from unnecessary speaking, although I do not deny that it takes 

ved on some occasions. But, gentlemen, with respect to the Reform Bill, 
fairly admit that that bill was ‘ talked out.’ ”’ 


Mr. Collier supported the Budget, discussed church rates, the privi- | ! . 
PP iy ‘ , | your of social intercourse and rational amusement being mixed with edu- 


leges of the Commons in taxation, in which, speaking as a lawyer, he 
denied the claim of the Lords, vindicated his own independence, and 
Was eloquent upon the enlarging liberty of Italy. An enthusiastic vote 
of thanks to Mr. Collier was passed. 


Mr. Puller, M.P., attended the Herefordshire Agricultural Association | 1 
| come independent of each other, and so indifferent to each other. Thus by 


annual meeting on Wednesday. In response to the toast, ‘‘ The Mem- 
bers for the county,” he ran over the political topics of the last ecssion, 
but added nothing to his speech at Great Berkhampstead last week. Sir 
M. Farquhar, M.P., responding for ‘‘ the Members for the borough,” con- 
fessed to a weakness for Lord Palmerston— 

Although he is as stanch a Member of her Majesty's Opposition 
%8 any man in the Hoxse of Commons, there is no man more ready 
toexpress his respect for the ability, courage, and patriotism of the noble 
lord at the head of her Majesty’s Government, and he should be ashamed of 

If if he allowed any party feeling to detract from the merits of one 
who had so long served his country, and who at heart was a true English- 
man. His womens for Lord Palmerston arose from the belief that his lord- 
ship was as good a Conservative as himself. 





those of Lord Brougham, uttered at Huddersfield last week— 

‘** It is sometimes objected that persons frequent them who are of a 
wealthier class than those for whom they were intended. Well, so long as 
working men are not excluded, or don’t exelude themselves, I see no harm, 
but rather good, in this mixture of classes, provided it take place naturally 
and without any affectation. And while the son of the mechanic is learning 
it is quite right that the son of the small tradesman should not remain idle. 
As a general rule, however, these institutions, while supplying a want 
throughout the country which is generally felt, and while accomplishing 
much good, have undeniably fallen short of original hopes and expectations, 
Sometimes the libraries, on which they chiefly relied for attraction, were 
scanty or ill-chosen; very often the lectures, being desultory and inconsecu- 
tive, were not capable of imparting real information ; sometimes political or 
sectarian feeling crept in, and of course ruined everything ; and even where 
none of these causes operated, the public could have no sufficient guarantee 
for the efficiency of the teaching in the evening classes, Of late years there 
have been great efforts at improvement, which I have not time at present to 
do more than glance at. The principal am most effective has been the 
associating together of various institutions, with the threefold advantage of 
attracting greater notice of and publicity to the union than the small insti- 
tutions could have commanded singly, of obtaining competent teachers to 
organize and direct loca] efforts, and—most important of all—of establishing 
a competition for prizes and certificates, taking in a suflicient area of coun- 
try and number of candidates to make it a real and not nominal competi- 
tion. In East Lancashire and in Yorkshire the experiment has been at- 
tended with marked success. In Manchester, also, the principle of associa- 
tion has been acted on, though the details are not precisely the same, 
Another step in advance has been the establishment of local examinations, 
such as those of the Society of Arts.” 

Speaking from his experience as chairman of Kirkdale Quarter Ses- 
sions, Lord Stanley said— 

‘In that time [four years and a half] some hundreds of cases have come 
before me of the kind usually dealt with by inferior tribunals, and nothing 
has struck me more, in the course of their investigation, than the utter 
stupidity—I can use no other word for it—the utter absence of intelligence 
and common sense, and utter inability to calculate or comprehend the con- 
sequences of what they were doing, which seems to me to mark by far the 
greater portion of habitual offenders. It is quite the — 80 far as 
my experience goes, to find any man brought up as an habitual criminal 
who is not in point of understanding — far below the average of his class. 
It is equally an exception to find one who is not more or less given to in- 
temperate habits. The intellectual and moral deficiency appear to go 
together, and surely from that it is a reasonable inference that the more you 
can do to increase men’s intelligence, and give them other interests and 
employments, since idle habits are those which lead to drunken habits, the 
more you will do to lessen the amount of at least the grosser forms of crime 
in this country; and it is that gross and vulgar form of crime which con- 
stitutes nine-tenths of the whole. I don’t mean to say that the mere power 
of reading and writing will make that difference ; what will make the dif- 
ference is the thoughtful habit of mind, the wide range of interests and 
ideas, the habit of looking to the past and future as well as the present, and 
the having some other pleasures besides mere physical excitement, and 
some other ideas besides those suggested by the routine of daily life.” 

Lord Stanley concluded by stating his opinion as to the working 
classes, that “one of their strongest feelings is an honourable and almost 


jealous sentiment of independence and self-respect, and nothing goes 


nearer to their hearts than an appeal to them to keep up the honour of 
their class.” 

Mr. Beecroft, M.P., attended the soirée of the Kirkstall Educational 
Society on Tuesday, and expressed his views on education ; he is in fa- 


cational efforts— ! 
** The tendency of English habits is to exclusiveness. Many causes con- 


| duce to division ‘and disruption. The perfection to which the principle of 
| the division of labour is carried intensifies class distinctions and class in- 


eet 


terests. Having al! their wants supplied, the various ranks of society be- 
self-sufficiency or selfishness, there is opposed a barrier to union almost in- 
surmountable. The very civilization on which we so pride ourselves con- 
tains within it the germs of separation and dissolution. Everywhere there 
are complaints of disintegration and isolation; and be who shall wander 
from home in search of society, like Goldsmith’s Traveller, ‘drags at each 
remove a lengthening chain.’” Now, ‘it is not good for man or for classes 
of men to be alone.’ Without intercourse we grow stiff. Segregation does 
not soften the temper, nor does isolation evoke charity ordevelop those atteo- 
tions which are the spice of life. A little gentle friction not only promotes 
warmth but polish. Against this natural tendency of high civilization to 
dissolve the bond of union, and to break men up into sections, there is ne 
some countervailing force, and to supply that counteracting agency 1s, I 
take it, one of the laudable objects of your valuable institute.’ 
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Mr. E. A. Leatham, M.P., presided at the Dewsbury Mechanics’ In- | 


stitute soirée on Tuesday. In the course of his speech, Mr. Leatham 
flattered his eudience to the top of their bent, by representing to them 
the vulgar opinion that art, science, literature, skill in war, skiil in poli- 
tics, eminence in religion, are as dust in the balance compared with “ the 
superiority of the many.” 

Mr. Hutt, Vice-President of the Board of Trade, addressed his 
constituents at Gateshead, on Wednesday, on temperance. Avoiding 
the more general truisms uttered on such occasions, Mr. Hutt drew on 
his official life fur testimony against intoxicating liquors— 

He happened to hold an official appointment which made it requisite for 
him to look at this subject from every particular point of view. It was one 
of his duties, as Paymaster-General, to distribute pensions to suffering and 
disabled soldiers who were desirous to quit the army. It was his business 
to make minute inquiries us to the causes of their incapacity. He would 
venture to say—and he should say it with less confidence if he did not 
know that the statement was borne out by the highest military authorities, 
men who gathered their opinions from the practical scenes of real life— 
that the abuse of intoxicating liquors was more destructive to that noble 
force than all the combined evils of privation to which they were exposed— 
more so than their exposure te unhealthy climates and direct conflict with 
the enemy. What were they todo? He was afraid it was not merely by 
building churches and chapels—it was not merely by clothing the naked, 
by feeding the hungry, or giving shelier to the houseless, that these evils 
could be permanently removed. We must go deeper still. We must 
penetrate, however difficult the task, through all the external filth and 
misery which were festering round these degenerate creatures—penctrate 
to their still human hearts by appeals to tbeir reason, and thus restore them 
to the healthy and free breathing of a sober and temperate atmosphere. 
The particular means for attaining these objects might be matters on which 
different persons might hold different opinions ; but in one common effort 
they could agree—and that was to attempt, by moral suasion and example, 
to deter their fellow-men from these desolating propensities, and induce 
them to adopt a different course of life. 

The Western Daily Press states that another attempt is to be made to 
discover the Road murder. _Mr. Slack has discovered precedents to 
support the revival of the coroner’s inquest; and it is said, with the 
approval of the Attorney-General, that inquisition will be reopened. 

The strike amongst the hands employed in the various cotton mills in 
Huddersfield is on the increase. 
objection entertained on the part of several of the masters in the locality 
to empley those hands who had formed an alliance with the Oldham 
Union, a seciety which has only lately begun to exercise its influence in 
the neighbourhood. 

A large body of workmen have commenced the new fortifications 
between Sconce Point and the Needles, in the Isle of Wight. 
of these fortifications is estimated at 168,000/. 





The Lancashire Rifle contest came off at Hightown on Monday ; the shoot- 
ing was rather indifferent, which is to be attributed to the haziness of the 
atmosphere and the high state of the wind. Corporal Charles Bell, of the 


Line, sccured the first prize of 50/., the Hightown Stakes, for which he | 


scored 12 points out of 15 shots at 300, 500, 600 yards; Captain DBluett, 
Tenth Foot, scoring 11, got the second prize of 20/.; and Mr. James Jervis, 


First Manchester Rifles, secured the third prize by 10 points. At the 300 | 


yards range with five rounds, there were 6 fives, 6 fours, 12 threes, 9 
twos, 14 ones, and 11 who scored nothing; at the 500 yards’ range there 
were l eight, 1 six, 1 five, 3 fours, 11 threes, 6 twos, 9 ones, and 23 who 
scored nothing; at the 600 yards there were 1 five, 2 threes, 3 twos, 15 
ones, and 37 who scored nothing. ‘The total score was 256, giving an aver- 
age of very nearly 45 to each competitor, 

Colonel Brown's purse of 25/. for Artillery Volunteers, shooting with the 
regulation carbines at 200 and 300 yards, was won by Captain Brabner, 
Twentieth Liverpool Artillery Volunteers, who made ten points. For the 
second prize of 15/, there were three ‘‘ ties’’—Lieutenant Charles B. Bean, 


Lieutenant J. B. Stanley, and F. HW. Michatowski having made 8 points | 


each. The shooting off was spirited, four rounds being fired before the 
victory was determined. The result was that the second prize was won by 
Mr. Michatowski, and the third of 10/. fell to Lieutenant Stanley. At the 
200 yards range there were 3 sixes, 1 five, 3 fours, 4 threes, 1 two, 2 ones, 
and 2 who scored nothing. At the 300 yards range there’ were 1 six, 5 
fours, 3 threes, 4 twos, 1 one, and 4 who scored nothing. The total score 
was 99, giving an average of 5} to each competitor. ‘The third and last 
match for the day was a silver cup, valued at fifty guineas, given by Mr. 
William Preston; second prize, twelve guineas, presented by Messrs. Webb 


and Hunt; to be competed for by the Ritle Volunteers of Liverpool ; distances | 


300 and 500 yards. Tive shots at each range; entrance, 5s. In this match 
there was a tie between W. H. Richards, Thirty-ninth Liverpool Rifle 
Volunteers, and C. C. Pole, Fifth Liverpool Rifle Volunteers, each having 
11 points. The ‘tie’? was shot off at 600 yards, one shot each. Richards 
made a centre against an outer by Pole, and consequently took the first 
prize, the second falling to C. C. Pole. At the 300 yards range there were 
3 sevens, 3 sixes, 5 fives, 10 fours, 10 threes, 15 twos, 21 ones, and 12 who 
scored nothing. At the 500 yards there were 1 six, 5 fours, 9 threes, 11 
twos, 23 ones, and 27 who scored nothing. In this match there were 81 
competitors. The total score was 311, giving an average of rather better 
than 3} to each competitor. ‘The challenge cup value fifty guineas was won 
by Sergeant Sillem, R. Maxwell, and R, N. Swire, delegates from First 
Division, Fifth Company, Second Battalion. 

On Wednesday the weather was unfavourable ; ‘ bulls eyes” were only 
occasionally visible at 300 yards. The Benson and Mallet cup was decided. 
One gentleman, an Indian officer, made beautiful practice in a new fashion ; 
he s/ts on the ground, supports the barrel of his rifle on his left arm, draws 
up his legs towards his chin, rests the butt of the rifle against the middle of 
the right arm, and supports the toe of the butt on the right knee, as if he 
were carefully hushing his rifle asleep. Nota tremor could be noticed, but 
“* bulls eyes’’ and ** centres”’ rewarded his steadiness. Obesc Volunteers, 
however, cannot achieve the feat. A very painful accident happened to 
Colonel Gladstone. His horse leaping over a drain threw him; in regaining 
his footing the animal planted his hoof in his master’s neck, inflicting a 
fearful gash downwards from the ear. The Colonel is fortunately healthy, 
or the accident might have proved fatal ; but as it was, he was able to be 
conveyed to Liverpool by train. 

The following was the result of the day’s work, which includéd only two 
events—first, a cup or purse, value 100 guineas, presented by the Lord- 
Lieutenant of the county ; and the bronze medal of the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation, presented by that body, Second prize—aA silver vase, value 20/., pre- 
sented by Mr. a Greenwood. Third prize—A rifle, presented by Mr. 
Thomas Turner, of Birmingham, To be competed for by Vatastome of the 
county. Distances, 300, 600, and 800 yards. Five shotsat each range. En- 
trance, 5s, Only the short range was shot off. The other event was a cup, 


The strike resulted primarily from an | 


The cost | 


nei 
value twelve guineas, presented by Messrs. Benson and Mallett, to be com. 
peted for by any Volunteer whose corps was present at the Knowsley reyiey. 
Distances, 200 and 300 yards. Five shots at each range. Entrance 5s, 
For this there were 130 entries, and 110 competitors entered the lists,’ It 
was won by Thomas Casson, 39th Lancashire Rifle Volunteers, who made 2 
total score of seventeen, making cight at the 200, and nine at the 300 yards 
range. The competition could scarcely be said to be keen, as the next 
highest score was thirteen, At the short range, there were 1 ten, 2 nj 

5 eights, 12 sevens, 10 sixes, 22 fives, 23 fours, 13 threes, 6 twos, 9 on 

2 nothings. At the 300 yards range there were 1 nine, 4 sevens, 6 six 
10 fives, 18 fours, 16 threes, 19 twos, 14 ones, and 15 nothings. The total 
score was 810, giving an average of nearly 7} to each competitor. 

The Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University has introduced rifle con- 
tests into the curriculum of Cantabs. A great contest for the Vice- 
Chancellor's silver cup, kept up with great spirit, ended in the triumph of 
Mr. Peterkin, of Emmanuel, who scored thirty-seven points at 150, 200, 250 
and 300 yards, out of five rounds at each distance. . 

The Nottingham forgeries were again the subject of magisterial investiga. 
tion on Monday. Mr. Robert White, of the firm of White, Brothers, ang 
his late commercial traveller, John Davis, were committed for trial. 

Some excitement has been caused at Frome by the refusal of the Reverend 
J. Shaw, one of the curates of the vicar, the Reverend W. J. E. Bennet, to 
bury a drunkard. At four o’clock on Monday, the body was brought to the 
churchyard, attended by four mourners and a large crowd. The grave was 
found to be only partially dug, and having waited for this to be compl 
the coffin was lowered, and without a word of prayer or other service, the 
wife of the deceased threw in a clod, and the party withdrew, amid the loud 
execrations of the crowd on the conduct of the clergyman. 

The coroner's inquest upon the melancholy accident caused by the explo. 
sion of shells at Eastbourne which we noticed last week, has terminated 
| with a verdict of ** Accidental death,”’ and an addendum by the Jury which 
imputes a want of human fe.ling to some one—** The jurors cannot separate 
without expressing an opinion that, after notices had been put up and cireu- 
lated by Lieutenant-Colonel Mackay that the tower was in a dangerous 
state, and that there were several unexploded shells inside, due caution ag 
to per danger was not given to the workmen emplyed in digging out the 
rubbish.” 





SCOTLAND. 

Mr. Bouverie, M.P., addressed his constituents at Kilmarnock o 
Tuesday ; he reviewed the last session at length. He thought a Tory 
Government now impossible; ‘they dare not administer the affairs of 
this country upon their ancient principles, and — long admin- 
ister them on the principles of their opponents.” He did not believe in 
a Conservative reaction in the public mind. 

‘* There was a time in the history of our country, and not many years 
when there was an attempt to govern the country, irrespective of cutee te 
personal influences, by combining men of different shades of opinion, of 
different views and different principles. In the first twenty years of the 
reign of George I1I.—100 years ago—such an attempt was made, and the 
result was most disastrous for the Government of this —- A feeble 
Government, a factious populace, eluded laws, luxurious nobles, in the 
words of the poet, these were the results of the attempt to govern without 
| party ; and I believe the experience which was reaped by our forefathers, at 
| that time, of the disadvantages of that attempt would recur again to us if an 
attempt were made in this country to govern without reference to party 
combinations.”” He was of opinion, at the last general election, that the 
state of affairs abroad was so critical, as to require that the affairs of this 
great country should be in the hands of men upon whom the country could 
implicitly rely. Recapitulating the recent history of Italian struggles against 
the government of «brute force,’’ and eulogizing Garibaldi, Mr. Bouverie 
touched upon the advantages to flow from the new state of tl 
‘* Merely personal and commercial advantages are not to be named in 
same breath with the general results of such a great change; but see what 
advantages to Europe and to ourselves wil! flow from such a state of things. 
Instead of Italy being the battlefield for the contending powers of Europe— 
for the Germans or the French to contest the supremacy in Europe—asit 
has been for three centuries and a half—if the Italians become an united 
people under one powerful government, nobody will venture to attack them, 
and they will have the greatest interest in the world in assisting us in main- 
tuining this our great object in the world—the peace of Europe. They have 
a climate the finest in Europe; they have a soil much of it the finest in 
Europe ; they have a people ingenious, industrious, economical, and com- 
mercial in their habits; and who can tell how great may be the resultsin 
the course of a few years, if they have the blessing of a free government and 
astable government, and the free development of their resources and of 
their industry? Who can tell the amount of intercourse which may take 
place between us and them? You may be sure that no great benefit can 
result to any portion of Europe in such close proximity to us 2s Italy with- 
out redounding to our advantage.” Mr. Bouverie thinks Lord Palmerston 
the man of his time—‘‘ Whatever may be the opinion entertained of Lord 
Valmerston by many people in this country, nobody can at least deny this 
—that he is the man of all others among ourselves who, by unanimous con- 
sent, is the one who has the most knowledge, the most experience, and the 
most skill in the management of this branch of our public affairs. He has 
been longer at it, he knows the trade better, he understands the necessities 
of the different States of Europe better, he is more familiar with the de 
of the business than any man living among us; and it was of the last 
| importance therefore, in such a critical time, that the conduct of our affairs 
| should be in the hands of a man of such great experience and great know- 
ledge and sagacity as he is.”’ 

‘Lurning his attention to domestic matters, Mr. Bouverie first alluded 
to the Reform Bill; he spoke respectfully of the “ intelligence, power @ 
combination, and pitch of education at which the people have arrived. 
The Reform Bill “ was talked out of the House of Commons.” Why 
it fail? Beeause the House was afraid of a dissolution. There were 
two modes of ascertaining public opinion, which did not express! 
| strongly in favour of the Reform Bill; one mode was through the press, 
the other through the House of Commons itself. Mr. Bouverie blamed 
Mr. Bright— : 

‘‘ He, however, made statements and said things in these speeches in the 
fervid heat of his eloquence, which, perhaps, he himself on reflection wo 
not have supported, and which, I believe, did, with regard to many 
rate and comparatively timid people, frighten them as to the probable re 
sults of such changes as he proposed. He started upon two acsumpun 
which did very much mischief in the country. One notion he had im 
head was this—that our social inequalities, the difference between W 
and poverty in this country, are the result of political inequalities. Now, 
believe in nothing of the kind. I do not believe that our social inequali 
have anything to do with our political inequalities. I cannot conceive © ; 
a share of political liberty will enable a man in any respect to stand in 
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different position with regard to the production of industry from what he 
did before. I believe, on the contrary, that in a free country, where there 
is the utmost amount of civil liberty, the largest independence of action 
with reference to a man’s thoughts, to his industry, to his toil, and to his 
mind—where there is the greatest liberty there will be practically the 
social inequality, because there the differences between man and 
man will be worked out to their fullest extent without any restriction from 
»” 
wir. Bright, too, was wrong in putting the argument as one between 
class and class; there never was greater union between classes than in 
this country. Mr. Bouverie next went into questions of finance, de- 
oring the increase of military expenditure, and singled out France as 
the only power which caused the mischief. There were two modes of 
utting an end to this state of expense. One was to fight it out at once— 
it may come to that. But a better plan was to make France as like our- 
selves as possible; industrious, manufacturing and commercial. This 
prought Mr. Bouverie to the Treaty of Commerce— 

« What we want is not a very close and intimate alliance with that won- 
derful and inscrutable man the Emperor of the French. Nobody ever seems 
to be able to divine or discover his purpose ; and there is no doubt that from 
that very inscrutability a very considerabie amount of doubt has arisen. 
What we want is an intimate alliance with the French people—an alliance 
of commerce, an alliance of trade, an alliance of interests, which will make 
it as much to the disadvantage, and the misery, and the suffering of the 
French people that they should attack us as it would be to our disadvantage 
that we should be attacked by them. That, I think, is the justification of 
the commercial treaty with France of which the House of Commons ap- 

ved. The French have now made the first step in the right direction ; 
they have removed the prohibitions on their tariff; they have agreed to 
admit a great quantity of our produce at comparatively low duties. France 
is a country which produces an enormous amount of various articles which 
are the very things that we want; while, on the other hand, we produce an 
immense number of articles which are the very things that they want. If 

ouremove this tariff, this absurd artificial rule of exclusion, which has 
Litherto prevented the trade between the two countries, the trade will, in a 
very short time, become such as it never was before. In a few years, it will 
i, marvellous, and will encourage their continuing in the progress 
of i i 





ree trade reform, in which they have now taken the first faltering step. | 


And if this result is achieved, will anybody talk of war? If every French 
peasant wears woollens from Yorkshire, or cotton from Glasgow or Man- 
chester; if every French farmer uses a plough made of Scotch or English 
iron; ifevery house in France, or even every other house in France, is 
warmed by English coal; and if the best produce of every French vineyard 
and the choicest products of French industry come here in exchange for 
what we send them, why, you may be sure that war will become impossible 
between the two countries, and then the greatest realization will be achieved 
of that hope of European peace which seems hitherto to have been a mere 
dream of theorists instead of the realization of statesmen.’ 

(Mr. Bouverie was entirely silent as to the English Bankruptcy Bill 
in addressing his Scotch constituents; but, in blaming the House of 
Commons for talking too much, he might have explained his own oppo- 


sition to the Attorney-Gencral’s bill, which did more to postpone it than | 


any opposition from other quarters. ] 


Mr. Bouverie represents a cluster of boroughs, of which Kilmarnock 
is only one. On Wednesday he visited Port eens and there repeated 
his speech at Kilmarnock in a condensed form. But on the talk of Par- 
liament he was a little more diffuse on this occasion— 

“ Much time had been spent in mere talking. But it should be borne in 
mind that the House of Commons was a talking machine, for discussing 
matters which came before its members. The House of Commons had 
become the one power in the State. All the great affairs of the public were 
transacted in and through the House of Commons, and therefore there was 
an enormous mass of business to be transacted, and there was a good deal 
of this business which involved debate and conversation, and therefore a 
good deal of talk—some of the members talking much, while others searcely 
ever spoke at all, and were called the silent members. And still these 
silent members, from their intelligence, position in the country, and in- 
fluence in the House, had very much todo im carrying forward the business. 
Some spoke because they had sumething to say, and these were the leading 





men of the day, who had been sent to Parliament because of their great | 


skill in debate and oratorical powers. Another class were those who talked 
because they wanted to say something, and it was these who really pro- 
tracted the business of the Ilouse. He was getting an old fellow now, and 
might from experience be able to give them an advice, and that was, that 
they must take the evil with the good ; for if they attempted to correect the 

, they might, in doing so, be losing a great deal of the good; and he 
would apply this as an excuse for the talking evil in the Mouse of 
Commons.” 


Mr. Harcourt declines to contest Wick with a candidate “ so compe- 
tent as Lord Bury.” 
The third half-yearly meeting of the General Council of the University 


of Edinburgh was held on Friday, Sir Dayid Brewster, Principal and | 


Vice-Chancellor, presiding. 

the Secretary (Mr. Alexander Smith) read the deliverance of the 
University Court on the re presentation of the last meeting of the Gene- 
tal Council on the subject of middle-class examinations. It stated that 


the Court concurred with the Council as to the advantage of instituting | 


a University examination equivalent to the middle-class examinations of 
English Universities, and they had the satisfaction to learn that a 
measure relating to the subject was under the consideration of the Pro- 
fessors, The Secretary then read the deliverance on the representation 
of the last meeting of Council as to the expediency of tranferring the 
patronage from the Curatorial Court to the University Court. It was to 
effect that the Court were of opinion that it was not expedient further 
to entertain the question. A rather stormy discussion ensued upon a 
motion of Mr. George Steel— 
“That the General Council represent to the University Court, the im- 
portance of bringing before the notice of Parliament and of her Majesty's 
Government the just claims of the Scotch Universities to have three sepa- 
at Tepresentatives in the House of Commons, of whom one shall be re- 
urned by the University of Edinburgh, one by the University of Glasgow, 
and one by the Universities of Aberdeen and St. Andrew’s.” 
€ previous question was moved, and seconded by Professor Blackie, 
Who said he did not think the Scottish Universities should have three 
Teprescntatives, or even four, but because he thought they should ‘* let 
Heeping dogs lie.” He thought they could not possibly get these mem- 
without revolutionizing the country, and destroying the balance of 
our mixed constitution, in which direction Lord John Russell, by his 
Reform Bills, was plainly rushing, whether he knew it or not. 





| be happy to receive him.’ 


i 


A show of hands was taken, but only six were held up for the amend- 
ment, and above 100 for the motion, which was therefore carried. 

Mr. Sheriff Hallard then moved— 

“* That it be represented to the University Court that, in the opinion of 
the General Council, a separate and distinct Chair of Political Economy 
ought to be established in the University.” 

He remarked that it was only in the country of Adam Smith that 
there was no separate and distinct chair for political economy. Mr. 
Phin told his experience, that when a student he had heard Professor 
Wilson and Dr. Chalmers lecturing on subjects connected with political 
economy and uttering diametrically opposite opinions. The motion was 
carried unanimously, 


IRELAND. 

It was rumoured in Tralee on Monday that Captain O'Connell had 
been appointed a commissioner of the Dublin Metropolitan Police Force. 
This would cause a vacancy in the representation of Tralee. 





It is at last satisfactorily ascertained that the statement ascribing to the 
British and Sardinian Governments the mutual intention of bringing home 
the Brigade prisoners from Italy free of expense, is untrue. Mr. Sackville 
West, Secretary of Legation at Turin, writes to the father of one of the bri- 
gade that the Sardinian Government has allowed the prisoners of war to go 
home at their own expense. 





Foreign aud Colonial. 

Franct.—The Emperor reviewed the Imperial Guard on the race- 
course at Longchamps on Tuesday. The Prince Imperial and a crowd 
of Marshals were present. The review was so arranged as to test the 
rapidity with which the troops could get under arms on an alarm of the 
approach ofan enemy. They are said to have struck tents and formed 
in an “incredible short space of time.”’ 

At a Council held at St. Cloud, it has been determined to create a 4th 
battalion in every regiment of the French army, to be called * the batta- 
lion of reserve.” 

The statement of the Opinion Nationale that M. de Metternich or 
Baron Hubner had presented an ultimatum to the French Government, 
is declared by the Monitevr to “rest on premises entirely devoid of 
foundation.” M. Geroult, the author of the article, has been cited be- 
fore the tribunals to answer a charge of circulating false news. The 
false news was that Austria has no present intention of attacking Pied- 
mont, but that, should she fail to obtain a pacific solution by direct nego- 
tiations, she would resort to force. 

M. de Metternich and Baron Hubner had an interview with the Em- 
peror on Sunday. According to a telegram supplied to the journals, 
Prince Metternich has explained to M. Thouvenel the Austrian policy. 
This explanation contains four points— 

**1, The interior policy of every state being intimately connected with 
its exterior policy, Austria will fulfil with sincerity the reforms announced 
by the Diplom of the 20th October. 

2. Notwithstanding the complications in Italy, Austria will maintain 
her line of defensive policy. The present armaments and concentration of 
troops in Venetia have no other object than that of repelling any attack. 

**3,. Austria will not abandon the system of non-intervention. 

‘4, Austria considers that the assembling of a Congress would not bring 
about a practical solution of the Italian question, unless the Great Powers 
agree beforehand on a common programme, of which, however, there is 
little likelihood.” 

The Roman Catholics of Savoy have joined the pro-Papal agitators in 
France. They have addressed a memorial to the Pope, in which they 
glory in having resisted the Siccardi laws in Piedmont, and express a 
hope that France will reéstablish the Pope in the plenitude of his tem- 
poral rights and possessions. Some of the leading annexationists have 
signed this document. 

The Moniteur has published the following decree concerning those ar- 
ticles of merchandize of British growth or manufacture, specified in the 
Treaty of Commerce, which are imported into France otherwise than in 
French or British vessels— 

“1, A surtax of 25c. per 100 kilogrammes will be levied upon articles of 
merchandise, which are either free from all entry dues, or liable to a maxi- 
mum duty of 3 francs per 100 kilogrammes.”’ 

**2. The surtax deerced by the law of the 18th of April, 1816, 
plied when the duty exceeds 3 francs per 100 kilogrammes.”’ 


will be ap- 


Ru5ssia.—The details of the Warsaw meeting are of the most meagre 
kind. The Emperor of Austria did not lodge in the same palace with his 
Russian brother, but in a palace alone. ‘The Czar and the Prince Regent 
resided together in the Belvedere. It is asserted that no convention or 
protocol was drawn up, and that no common agreement of any kind was 
come to. There were conversations, dinners, balls, reviews, morning 
calls—personal amenities—nothing more. Only cne semi-formal meet- 
ing, at which the Ministers were present, was held. Before the plans of 
entertainment could be carried out news came of the serious illness of the 
Dowager Empress of Russia, and the sovereigns abrubtly separated. The 
Empress died on Thursday morning, a proof that her illness was no pre- 
text for breaking up the party. But there are two results of the meet- 
ing— 

*¢ The Emperor Alexander has conferred upon Count Rechberg the Grand 
Cordon of the order of St. Andrew; and the Emperor of Austria has pre- 
sented to Prince Gortschakoff a snuff-box richly set with diamonds,” 

The following anecdote, whether true or not, is said to represent the 
feelings of the Russian army towards Austria— 

‘‘ When the Czar left St. Petersburg for Warsaw he is reported to have 
said to his aides-de-camp, so as to counterbalance the bad impression caused 
by the news of the intended interview with the Emperor of Austria, ‘Gen- 
tlemen, it has been said that I have spontaneously invited the Emperor of 
Austria to Warsaw; it is notso. The Emperor Francis Joseph requested 
me to meet him in that city,and I confined myself to the reply that 1 should 


A “ foreign ambassador,” it is said, sent this report of the meeting to 
his Government. 

‘‘ The two Emperors and the Prince Regent had only one official meeting ; 
and it is known that at this conference no resolutions were come to caleu- 
lated to affect the interests of Europe. The Sovercigns did not give way to 
any lengthened discussion about Italian affairs. ‘he Czar showed little 
cordiality in his reception of the Emperor Francis Joseph. The Regent of 
Prussia is represented as very guarded in the little he said.” 

A telegram from Vienna, Oct. 31, makes these statements— 
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“Count Rechberg has given explanations to the diplomatic corps in refer- 
arsaw. According to these explanations, Austria 
put the three following questions to Russia and Prussia, viz.—Will Russia 
ize the facts which have been or may be accomplished 
in Italy? Should Austria be attacked by Sardinia, and the latter be sup- 
ported by another great Power, what would be their attitude? In the event 
of another war, and of its being transferred to any pert of the territory of 

? Count Rechberg in- 
formed the diplomatic corps that the Austrian Government is about to 
address a circular note to its representatives abroad on the nature and result 


ence to the interview at 


and Prussia reco 


the German Confederation, what would Prussia do 


of the Warsaw interview.” 


Qustria.—The Emperor reached Vienna on his return from Warsaw 
He was dissatisfied with the issue of his visit—a merely 
prea reconciliation. ‘he constitution for Styria has been published. 

t gives the inhabitants of that province very meagre powers, and has 
Austria continues to augment her immense force 


on Saturday. 


created no confidence. 
in Venetia, by sending reserve battalions to join their head-quarters. 


Bungaty.—Some of the inhabitants of Pesth did not receive with 
An illumination was proposed ; 
In fact, a mob 
did on the 23d and 24th create disturbances, by attacking houses where 


any welcome the Emperor’s concessions. 
it could not be had, because the authorities feared a riot. 


lights appeared. The soldiers charged and roughly handled them. A 
letter from Vienna tells this story— 

** Before setting out to his new 
Pesth was offered to Count Benedek by a deputation of the Town Council. 
The gallant General rejected the tender with these words—‘ I do not care 
for the freedom of your city. You have had a series of most disgraceful riots, 
even after the benevolent concessions of a most gracious monarch, It cannot 


contribute to the honour of any one to be numbered among the citizens of 


such a town. I tell you what, gentlemen, you do not half know me. If everI 
return to Pesth, and another ocvasion should arise for the military to charge 


your mobs, it will be a matter of perfect indifference to me the number of 


the dead.’ ” 

The official Wiener Zeitung contains the following Imperial resolution, 
dated 30th of October, decreeing the appointments of the different digni- 
taries in Hungary— 

The Councillor of the Empire Count Maylath is appointed Tavernicorum 
regalium Magister. Count Franz Zichy, junior, Chief Gentleman Usher. 
Count Andrassy, Chief Cupbearer. Count Barkoezy, Chief Hungarian 
Chamberlain. Another resolution appoints thirty-nine provincial judges 
and six referendaries to the Court of Chancery, among whom is Court Coun- 
cillor Zsendenyi and Bishop Korizmics. 

Grrmany.—In the sitting of the Federal Dict on Saturday, the notice 
given by Sardinia of the blockade of Ancona was discussed. The As- 
sembly resolved upon simply shelving this nctice, declaring at the same 
time that they could not altogether agree with the policy of Sardinia in 


Italy. 

The Federal Diet resolved in the same sitting upon the expediency of 
equipping the Federal fortresses with rifled guns, and declared that it 
gratefully accepted the offer of Prussia in reference to this new kind of 
armament. 


$ain.—In the Cortes, Marshal O'Donnell has twice stated that, 
although Sefior Rios Rosas goes to Rome on a mission, the Spanish Go- 
vernment has resolved to maintain neutrality in the affairs of Italy. 
The Marshal protested also against a speech by the Deputy Aparici, in 
which doubts were expressed as to the loyalty of the Beaperer of the 
French towards the Spanish Government. The Government has pre- 
sented a project of law to the Cortes, fixing the strength of the army for 
1861 at 100,000 men. 


Syria.—The French troops continue their operations in Syria. They 
have met with little or no opposition, and have reinstated the Maronites in 
their villages; but they have exasperated without being able to punish 
the Druses, who have eluded them. 


€hina.—The following telegrams give the important information of 

the capture of the [aku forts and the occupation of Tien-tsin— 
Official Account. 

** Foreign Office, November 1.—Accounts were received, late last night, 
from her Tajesty’s agent and Consul General in Egypt, through Trieste, 
announcing that the Peiho forts were taken by the Allies on the 2]st of 
August, and that the British and French Ambassadors were at Tien-tsin on 
the td 

“* Shanghai, September 4.—The Taku Forts were taken on the 2Ist 
August. The Allied Plenipotentiaries arrived at Tien-tsin on the 26th. 
They would start shortly for Pekin, escorted by cavalry. The Chinese 
Government has promised them an honourable reception. 

“The rebels have withdrawn from Shanghai, and a better feeling of 
security has since prevailed. On the 18th po 20th August they attempted 
to enter the city, but were repulsed with terrible loss, 

“* Shanghai, September 4.—The Taku forts were captured on the 2lst 
August, after five hours hard fighting. The enemy were aliowed to march 
out, leaving munitions, &c. e Allies lost 400 men killed and wounded. 
No British officer was killed. The 67th and 44th regiments, and the marines, 
with 1500 French, were the troops principally engaged.” 


ost in Italy, the freedom of the city of 


the barracks were surrounded, The greater part of the mutinee ; 
for quarter, which was granted to them, on condition that ~~ ae 
three should descend at once, and that each should bring with him tes 
muskets. The condition was accepted, and thus, while one-half of the 
mutineers were safely handed over to the authorities, the other half 
left without arms. Speedy justice has heen executed on the ri in 
upwards of thirty having been hanged. The mutineers probably e 

the natives to revolt along with them; but in this hope they have beep 
disappointed, and there seems at present to be no cause for anxiety or un. 
easiness in that quarter. The question has often been asked, ‘ Why were 
not the foreign troops which our country enlisted during the Crimean wa 
sent out to India?’ To this inquiry the present mutiny in the Dutch Bast 
Indian army affords a very significant answer. Nota few of the present 
mutineers belonged to our German Legion.” 7 





Misrellaueons. 
The Royal Commission on Dockyards has again lost its head—by the 
appointment of Mr. Frederick Peel to the Treasury. Mr. Ricardo, the 
first chairman, resigned very shortly after appointment, 


The Berwick Election Commissioners sat on Wednesday in Committee 











Room No. 10 of the House of Commons. Alexander Brodie was ex 
amined : he gave his account of his conjexions with Mr. Disraeli, who 
sympathized with him on account of his dismissal from Weedon— 

“‘T saw Mr. Disraeli come out of the House and walk along the lobby to- 
wards the library. He — me at the corner of the door leading to the 
library and said, ‘ Well, Brodie, what are you doing?’ I told him I was 
waiting to see Mr. Sergeant Gossett, whose son I had been fitting out ; 
which Mr. Disraeli touched my arm and told me to walk along with him. 
I was about two or three yards from the door when he first spoke to me, J 
accompanied him into a little room on the left, and remained with him 
about a quarter of an hour. Before reaching the room, I had some conver. 
sation with the right honourable gentlemen, not on my own private affairs, 
but respecting the election, and my anxiety to serve the Conservative cause, 
He asked me where I could be of most service? I said I had relations at 
Berwick, where I was born and brought up. He told me Mr. Erle was 
going to Berwick, and I said 1 thought I could be of service there.” 

Being examined by the Commissioners, Brodie admitted that at the 
time of the interview he was not desirous of serving the Conservative 
cause ; his papers had “wremeg | been returned to him, and he was told 
nothing could be done for him, but seeing a change in Mr. Disraeli, he 
thought he might do good by promising to do something at Berwick. He 
had an interview with Mr. Rose— 

**T called upon Mr. Rose the day following the conversation with Mr, 
Disraeli. I had repeatedly seen Mr. Rose in the office of the Chancellor in 
Downing Street, but Ido not think I saw him when I called at Victoria 
Street. I believe, however, that I saw Sir William Jolliffe and Mr. Whit- 
more, and some of Mr. Rose’s clerks. Sir W. Jolliffe and Mr. Whitmore 
shook hands with me. I saw Mr, Rose in the course of that day, or the day 
following, in his private room. I told him I was in the Chancellor's con- 
fidence, and that he told me to come and get money from him (Mr. Rose) to 
go to Berwick-upon-Tweed or Frome. Mr, Rose said he would see the Chan- 
cellor about it, and I was to call on the following day. I told him that the 
next day was Sunday, upon which he said, ‘I mean Monday.’ I did net 
tell him that I had received a memorandum or envelope from Mr. Disraeli. 
I had spoken to him pees in Downing Street, but I am not aware that 
he knew my name. I told him that the purpose for which I wanted “soy | 
to go to Berwick or Frome was to get votes, After speaking to Mr, Rose, 
saw Mr. Disraeli, and told him what Mr. Rose had said. e said, ‘ He is 
quite right to be cautious.’ I saw Mr. Rose again in Victoria Street. I 
told him I had seen Mr. Disraeli, who had intimated that he would see 
Mr. Rose, and explain that I was in his confidence. Mr. Rose then said that 
Mr. Disraeli had spoken to him, and if I would come next day he would get 
me a place to go to.” 

Brodie professed that his object was to betray Mr. Disraeli to Mr. 
Donald Nicoll, who bad proved a true friend to him. Mr, Markham 
Spofforth, a partner of Mr. Rose, was called, and denied some of Brodie's 
statements; Mr. Rose refused to see Brodie, and Mr. Spofforth pointed 
him to the door. Mr. Matthew Forster gave evidence as to the ex- 
penses of his election at Berwick. es 

On Thursday the Commissioners were occupied with the examination 
of William M‘Gall, the Conservative agent who refused to be sworn at 


| Berwick, and was committed for contempt, -but released on condition 


of his appearance in London, Nothing new was added to what is 
already known by notoriety, but M‘Gall was ordered to prepare a list 
of persons to whom he had distributed money. 


the War-office to prevent shooting across Rotten Row with blank cart- 


| ridge, and also to abstain from crossing suspension bridges in the parks, 


which are not calculated to bear the strain. 





| 

| The officers commanding volunteer regiments have been directed by 
| 

I 


Saua.—The East Indian territories of the Dutch are now exposed | 


The Dutch force con- 


to the peril of the British in 1857 from mutiny. 
But 


sists of 20,000 men, nominally, of wb'~h one-third are Europeans. 


of that third only about a fourth are Dutch, the rest are formed of mer- | 
| powers that were. As a Member for Honiton and Westminster, he jo 


cenaries drawn from the dregs of every army in Europe. An occasional 
— of the Times writes from Batavia, under date of August 

e 23d— e 

** As the geography of the Dutch East Indies is not very well known to 
English readers, 1 may state that the three principal towns in Java are 
Batavie, Samurang, and Sourabaya, all lying on the north coast of the 
island, and strongly isoned. ‘The mutiny has hitherto been confined to 
Samarang and Sourabaya. At the former place it was discovered by a 
Dutch sergeant, who ascertained on the evening of the 16th instant that a 
simultaneous rising of all the mercenaries was to take place next morning. 
He communicated the intelligence to his commanding officer, who imme- 
diately ordered that the native troops should, with all secrecy, get under 
arms. It so happens that these occupy the ground floor of the barracks, 
the European troops being located above them. The former were posted 
at the door, and ordered to fire on every was sem who attempted to come 
downstairs. The mutineers quickly took the a , and, as they could not 
escape by the door, commenced firing from the windows. As, however, it 
was already dark, they fired mostly at random, and their ammunition was 
soon nearly exhausted. By this time, the National Guard had mustered 
consisting of the whole European population capable of bearing arms, and 


Thomas Cochrane, Earl of Dundonald, died on Wednesday morning at 
his house in Kensington. His wonderful eareer is pretty well known. His 
great activity and amazing invention, during the French wars, made bim 
terrible to our foes. With the little Speedy, of 14 guns, he captured thirty- 
three vessels, carrying in all 128 guns and 533 men. His operations 00 
land in France and Spain showed his fertile genius and daring. None 


' get the burning of the French fleet in the Basque Roads, nor the defence of 








the castle at Barcelona. But Lord Cochrane was politically opposed to the 
the opposition, and kept up his attacks on the corrupt administration of the 
Admiralty. This diminished his usefulness. In 1814, he was convicted 0 
spreading false news for the purpose of raising the price of Consols, § ed, 
degraded, and expelled from the House of Commons. Still, Westminster 
was faithful to him. He subsequently, as all our readers know, exerted 4 
skill in the service of the South American Republics. In 1830, W ifliam 1 : 
restored him to his rank in the Navy, and in 1847, the Order of the Bat 

was restored to him. 

The Duke Decazes died on Thursday week at his house in the Rue Jacob, 
in the 8lst year of his age. Thus has passed away another of the nota 
bilities’ of the Firet Empire and the Restoration. 

Admiral Sir Charles Napier, who has been ill, is now better, and there 
are sanguine hopes of his speedy recovery, 


The Neweastle Chronicle says that Signor Alberto Mario, the husband d 
Miss Jessie Meriton White, was killed before . He was sent by Gar 
pny EE oclomn. of oa thousand men, pedir eedeehA e pieces 
ary movement in Molise. patriots were overpowe! ; 
by a hody of Neapolitan soldiers six times their number. Only forty out of 
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<a rted as being saved, and in that number Mario’s name 
Che The encounter is said to have been tremendous, the Gari- 
ber having fought like lions, and against desperate odds. 
It is also re rted that a brave young man, the only volunteer who went 
ea ecostle-upon-TYRe, Mr, Alfred Gorringe, is killed. He was only 
ana years of age, but his sympathy with Italian liberty was such as to 
esd him to offer his life to its cause. 


« John Charles Bucknill,”’ writing from Exminster, communicates to the 
us the official history of the formation of the Exeter and Devon corps 
of Volunteers in 1852, since which time its drill has never intermitted. 


e serew steam-frigate Liverpool, 51, was safely launched from the 
Devonport dockyard on Tuesday shortly after four o'clock. Her principal 
dimensions are—length between perpendiculars, 235 feet ; breadth extreme, 
40 feet Linch ; ditto for tonnage, 49 feet 7 inches ; ditto moulded, 48 feet 
Ginches; depth in hold, 18 feet 5 inches ; burden in tons, 2654 46-47; 

t on the main deck, 30 8-inch guns, 65 hundredweight, 9 feet long ; 
on the upper deck, 20 32-pounders, 58 hundredweight, 9 feet, 6 inches 
long; light draught—afore, 13 feet 6 inches ; abaft, 18 feet 3 inches; load 
ditto, afore, 20 feet 11 inches ; abaft, 22 feet. On the 10th of November, 
the new steam-sloop Petrel, 11, 150-horse power, will be launched from the 
same yard, making four new ships in the present financial year, or from 
Oetober last, six new ~~ ome the Narcissus, 51; Juson, 21; 
Gibraltar, 101 ; Pantaloon, 11; Liverpool, 51; and Petrel, 11. 


Areturn bas been made up at the War Office which shows the sums that 
have been voted by Parliament to meet the expenses of hostilities in China 
There is a sum of 850,000/- which was required to cover deficiencies in the 
estimates of list year, arising from the expense of preparing, during last 
winter, for these operations ; there is a sum of 1,111,920/., being, as nearly 
ascan be caleulated, the additions made to the Army and Navy estimates of 
the current year on account of the contemplated operations ; and there are 

ts made during the Session to the extent of 4,206,104/. on estimates 
submitted to meet the expense of these hostilities. The sums, which are 
not stated to be other than cumulative items, together amount to 6,168,024/. 
inaddition to which there have been votes of credit to the amount of 
3,356,104/., making up a total not very far from 10,000,000/. 

California has now a population of 700,000, collected in twelve years ; this 
rate of increase indicates that the number will be seven millions in forty 

The Grand Trunk of Canada Railway is under investigation. Its un- 
secured debts amount to no less than 1,705,689/. 


Arecent number of the Indipendente, the journal founded at Naples by 
Alexandre Dumas, contains the following article. It has, at all events, the 
merit of brevity—‘‘ Some people of Naples complain of there being no 
Government; but if we count all now existing, there are four at least—1. 
That of Victor Emmanuel, who is now in the kingdom ; 2. Of King Fran- 
cis II, at Gacta; 3, The Dictator’s, at Caserta; and 4. The Pro-Dictator’s, 
at Naples. All these are without counting the Ministers, who are now I do 
not know where. A, D.” 


The ehrysanthemums in the Temple Gardens are daily progressing towards | 


their greatest perfection; one named Cassandra, a flower of marvellous 
beauty, wins the admiration of all. Visitors are respectfully solicited not to 
omit an inspection of the pompones, a dwarf variety (bearing a minute 
blossom,) of this charming autumn flower in the large circular beds of the 
Middle Temple Garden, near Essex Street. The exhibition is (free) with- 
| nee le of obtaining tickets or orders, and is open daily from nine 


M, Vérard de Sainte-Anne, a short time ago, sent a paper to the Aca- 
démie Francaise on a project for establishing a belt of electric telegraphs all 
round the world. We find, from a table given by the author, that the trade 
of England with the East amounts to 2,723,000,000 francs per annum; that 
of France with the same, to 404,300,000 francs; of Holland, to 295,220,000 
franes; of Russia, to 150,000,000 francs; of the Hanse Towns, to 
14,199,000 frances; of Spain and Portugal, to 15,875 franes; of Belgium 
and Switzerland, to 38,726,000 francs; of North America, East and West, 
3,061,680,000 frances; and lastly, of South America and the West Indies, 
1,730,723,000 francs. In the United States, the network of telegraphic 
lines comprises a length of 70,000 kilométres, or 47,250 English miles; and 
when the New York and San Francisco line is completed—the line over 

and Asia being eupposed to exist—there would only be 3500 leagues 
of cable to be sunk in order to enable Paris and London to receive intelli- 
a from Canton in one hour and fifty minutes, from New York in two 
and twenty minutes, and from Valparaiso in three hours and a quarter. 
Aconsiderable number of partial lines, which, according to the author, may 
easily be collected into one great whole, are already in existence, or about to 
beestablished, Thus, in Japan, the lines have been granted to a company, 
and one of them is in course of construction; New Zealand is already con- 
nected by a cable with Australia, Melbourne with Sydney, and Batavia with 
Singapore, the whole continent of India, thanks to English enterprise, is 
how being intersected with telegraphic lines, connecting Calcutta with 
ras, Kenares, Lucknow, Agra, Delhi, Hyderabad, Kc. Again, from 
bay, a line goes to Goa, and Westwards to Kurrachee, whence it will 
#90n reach Hyderabad. 


The deaths in London, which had been in the previous week 1116, fell to 
1026 in the week that ended last Saturday. The average for corresponding 
weeks in the ten years 1850-9, after correction for increase of population, is 
found to be 1141, and therefore the number in the present return is less by 
115 than that which would have been recorded if the average rate of 
Root? towards the end of October had prevailed.—2Registrar-General’s 

rt, 


The total loss of Tyne ships since the 1st of October is very frightful. In 
money value, the insurance-elubs will have sustained losses considerably 
ve 50,000/. in vessels alone. The cargoes that are lost will also be another 
large item. The Viscourt Lambton screw-steamer, belonging to Sunder- 
land, also has perished in the October gales. She was a powerful vessel, 
and sixteen hands have suffered with her. The number of North country 
seamen who have perished in the North Sea and Baltic since the Ist of 
October, is known to exceed sixty; and if some vessels that are missing do 
hot cast up the number will, most probably, closely approach 100. 


An economical and tasteful design for ornamenting the grounds around 
house in which Shakspere was born has just been ~ tenh It is known 
that the boundary towards the Guild Street is kept by a plain, 

wall ; and entrance to the garden will be obtained through hand- 
‘surrounded by Sha *s crest—a falcon. From the gates to 

be formed, on either side of which shrubs 
approach to the birth-place, which will stand on a 


_ 
allow of the formation of a terrace running the entire width of the garden. 
The West side will be laid with turf, and a mulberry tree planted, round 
which will be a gravelled walk. On the South-east side, a walk will lead to 
the custodian’s residence, and from thence round the birth-place. An 
orchard, after the fashion of those in Shakspere’s time, is to be planted, on 
the North-sast side, with such trees as are named in the great poet’s works ; 
and in another and more retired spot an arbour will be constructed. ‘ The 
committee,” it is said, ‘* will select those trees, plants, and flowers only which 
are mentioned in the poet's writings; thus the ensemble will be complete, 
and, as far as the means will allow, everything will be done to have the 
whole in strict keeping, so that nothing shall meet the eye which has not a 
true Shaksperian association.” 





Bevotan AGRIcuLTURAL InstrruTe,—An agricultural institute has been 
just founded on the largest scale, by the Belgian Government. is esta- 
blishment, situated at Gembloux, in proximity with Brussels and Namur, 
in the midst of the best cultivated lands of Belgium, combines theory with 
practice. It includes—two farms, gardens, and land cultivated for the spe- 
cial purpose of instruction; a sugar factory, and a distillery ; stables, with 
proper means of utilizing the manure; access to the ‘* Haras” of Govern- 
ment (horse-breeding stables), which are close by. The pupils are internal, 
but a certain number of externals may be authorised. They must be six- 
teen years of age at least, and must pass an examination to prove that they 
are possessed of sufficient information to profit by the course they are to un- 
dergo. Application to be made to the Minister of the Interior, Brussels, be- 
fore the 15th October, 1860. Charge for in-door students, 700 francs, all in- 
cluded; out door, 300 francs. Opening of classes, November, 1860.— 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Saturpay Moryine, 
The Moniteur of yesterday published the French version of the capture 
of the Taku forts, in the form of a despatch from General de Montauban 
to the Minister of War— 
** Camp of Sing Ho, August 24, 1860.—The 12th and 14th of August— 


Combats which drove the Tartar army from its positions and gave us their 
entrenched camps. 

“17th August.—Bridge thrown across the Peiho, under the fire of the 
enemy. 

* , 21.—After a vehement resistance we carry by assault the most 
important of the Taku forts. 200 French and 250 English hors de combat ; 
a single officer killed. 1000 Tartars killed, found in the fort, among whom 
was the General-in-Chief. All the other forts surrendered successively. 
The same evening a capitulation gives us the whole country, as far as Tion- 
tsing, and 600 brass guns of large calibre and proportions. The Ambassa- 
dors proceed to Tien-tsin, where the Chinese commissioners attend them to 
open negotiations. The Allied army is placed in echelon along their route. 
The generals and admiral all proceed there under escort, The sanitary con- 
dition of the army is good.”’ 

[It will be seen that, according to this account, we negotiate again 
at Tien-tsin and not at Pekin !) 


The foreign correspondents and the foreign journals are much occupied 
with the results or no results of the Warsaw meeting. The Vienna cor- 
respondent of the Zimes, Octuber 30, gives the view current in that 
capital— 

r The Vienna Telegraphic Correspondence Bureau has informed the pub- 
lic that no stipulations were put to paper, and no agreement entered into, 
at Warsaw, but the assurance has today been given me that the statement 
is not quite correct. A programme of some kind or other was drawn up at 
Warsaw; but not signed, because the Sovereigns and their Ministers were 
unable to come to an understanding on several matters of importance. 








will be gaized by a flight of steps—an arrangement which will 


Prince Gortschakoff endeavoured to prove to Prince Hohenzollern and Count 
Rechberg that it would be advantageous to all parties if the treaty of 
March, 1856, were subjected to a revision; but he failed to convince the 
Prussian and Austrian statesmen of the correctness of his views. Russia is 
exceedingly desirous to regain her former position on the Danube, and to 
do away with the neutrality of the Black Sea, but no Austrian states- 
man will voluntarily allow her again to establish herself at the mouth 
of a river which is of such vital importance to Austria. It must be 
supposed that the Prussian Minister was even less docile than Count 
Rechberg, as Prince Gortschakoff appeared to be less satisfied with 
the former than he was with the latter. During their sojourn at 
Warsaw the Monarchs and their Ministers had several interviews, but a 
person who is likely to be well-informed on the subject has given me to 
understand that they did little more than exchange ideas and opinions con- 
cerning the state of affuirs in Europe. It is related that Prince Gortscha- 
koff and Count Rechberg had an altercation at their very first interview, and 
it is not at all unlikely that such was the case, as they are both extremely 
irascible. The Poles displayed such a disloyal spirit while the Emperor 
Alexander was at Warsaw that his Majesty was totally unable to conceal 
the vexation and annoyance he felt. The relations between the Emperor 
Francis Joseph and the Prince Regent of Prussia appeared to be very good. 
The Emperor Alexander was extremely kind and attentive to his illustrious 
guests, and the only perceptible difference in his treatment of them was, 
that he was somewhat more punctilious with the Emperor of Austria than 
he was with the Prince Regent of Prussia. Should there be an European 
Congress for the settlement of the affairs of Italy, it will be found that 
Austria and Prussia consider the conditions of the Treaty concluded at 
Villafranca binding. Before I leave this subject, it may be as well to ob- 
serve that the Emperor of Austria left Warsaw four or five hours earlier than 
the Regent of Prussia did.” 

The view at Berlin is expressed in a letter from that capital to the 
Elberfeld Gazette— 

** A despatch received today from Vienna gives this account of the inter- 
view at Warsaw :—The Sovereigns and their ministers found that their 
opinions were completely in accord as to the changes which are taking 
place; but they did not succeed in concluding an arrangement as to 
manner of regulating the situation in conformity with international 
law ; they, however, admitted the necessity of arriving at an understanding. 
The collective measures proposed by one of the Powers were rejected. A 
Congress was proposed, but an understanding on this matter was made 
subject to the reserves on which negotiations are to take place between the 
three States and other great Powers. The Sovereigns and their Ministers 
separated with the conviction that peace will not be disturbed for some time 
to come.” 


A despatch from Turin, dated ycsterday, states that a denial has been 
given there to the statement that the squadron of Admiral Persano had 
commenced and euspended firing on the Royalists near Gaeta. The news 
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of a mysterious expedition under the command of General Turr has been 

declared to be a pure invention, TOPICS OF THE DA 
The French Government having, since the removal of its MinisteT 

from Turin, declared that it withdrew its protection from Sardinian sub- 

jects in the Roman States, Mr. Newton, her Britannic Majesty’s Consul SIR JOHN PAKINGTON ON POLITICS AND PARTIFs 


at Rome, has received instructions to take them under his official pro- | Sir Joun Pakincton has favoured the Worcester people with 
his views on politics and parties. Perhaps he has been as candid 
as it is possible for so thorough a party man to be; but still, g 





Sa 





Don Juan de Borbon, the Spanish pretender, has had the audacity to 
send a despatch to the Court of f'urin, renouncing on the part of that branch littl d eteg aye ; 
of the family any claim on the throne of Naples, universal suffrage being | ““*© More cancour than he displayed would be required to ving. 
part of the modern law of nations, and his own hope of succession to the cate the high tone he took as the lecturer and admonisher of 
throne of Madrid being based on that contingency. He taunts the Pope Liberals, On many subjects, Sir John has taken an independent 
and the late Bomba with having superseded the /egitimate claim of Don | position, and has behaved handsomely. He has supported edu 
Carlos by recognition of the Regent Christina claiming in right of national | tion and reformatory institutions without stint, and none vill 
election, as contradistinguished from the now exploded theory of vested | forget his duel in the House of Commons with Mr, Henley. r 
right in dynasties. champion of the status quo on education. We should be the lac 

———- to a his manly tribute to the late Sir Robert Peel. But gj 

The Lord Mayor Elect, Mr. Cubitt, was presented to the Lord Chan- | John Pakington has placed himself too unreservedly at the fect of 
cellor yesterday. Mr. Cubitt is a Norfolk man, and in early life he | Mr, Disraeli, has layed at follow the leader too often and ha 
served in the Royal Navy, but at the age of nincteen he turned to trade, fought battles in ae tea for the sake of obtaining office . 
and has realized an ample fortune as a builder. make him an invulnerable assailant. His better nature, which 

A new quarterly, to be styled the National History Review, a Quarterly | 18 honest and candid, has been overcome by the seductive arts of 
Journal of Biological Science, is to be published in 1861, the first number | the leader under whose banner he has chosen to fight, and he has 
in January. The list of editors is strong in goodnanies. The publishers | unconsciously caught a few grains too much of the spirit of tha 
are Williams and Norgate. leader to entitle him to the authority of an independent critip 

The Berwick Election Commissioners sat all day yesterday examining upon, our Parliamentary proceedings. 

William M‘Gall. His examination was adjourned again, for the prepara- | , Take his Worcester speech: it is the measure of Mr, Disraclj’s 
tion of a more perfect list of voters who had reccived money from him. | influence upon the honest squire. Sir John begins by assuming that 

Michaelmas Term was opened yesterday, at Westminster Hall; it was | @ given amount of work—including the Budget, the French 
—— by the usual breakfast at the Lord Chancellor's, at which all the | treaty, the Reform Bill and the Bankruptcy Bill— was an amount 

udges and many of the Queen’s Counsel were present, of labour exceeding what it was possible for the House of Com. 
MONEY MARKET. mons todo. Not content with this assumption, he says that the 
Srock Excnaxcr, Fripay Arrerxoon, | Government ‘“‘must have well known” that to get through 

Only a limited amount of business has been passing this week in Home | these measures was impracticable. He thinks that two great 
Securities, Consols again closing as at the opening, 92§ 93, for both Money | measures are enough for any session. We are afraid this is » t 
and Account. There have been several withdrawals of bullion from the | 4omplimentary to the House of C s While w 18 Dot 
Bank, but none of any importance ; there was consequently less apprehen- P Jy % tho louse OF LOmmOnS. ile we admit that 
sion that the Bank Directors would raise the rate from its present figure, 4 the feat of passing these four measures | has proved to have been 

r cent. Money has averaged 2 per cent in the open Market, the demand impossible, we do not admit that itwas impossible. Sir John ut. 

ving greatly decreased, although preparations for the 4th of the month | terly forgets to tell us why. He does not tell us that the Tories 
have been going on for some days. ‘The chief topic of discussion was (up | were resolved to make it impossible; that they did make it im- 
to yesterday) the non-arrival of the China telegram, upon which all kinds of possible we all know, but the Government had no right to assume 


rumours were founded. Yesterday was a closed day on the Stock Exchange + . ‘ u 
or it is probable there would have been a rise in Stocks, upon the first an- | that Mr. Disraeli’s counsels would upset the expressed intentioas 


nouncement of the taking of the Taku Forts; today the matter has been | Of Lord Derby respecting the Reform Bill. The fulness of the 
digested, and, strange to say, the news is not considered good; at anyrate | table of agenda in February is no justification for the failure of 
Consols are very heavy, and have every appearance of still lower quotations. | the House to get the business set down properly transacted. The 
India Stock marks, 220}; the Five per Cent is quoted, 102§ 1038; Re- | Tories unfortunately for t] tow tock o puvel : 

duced and New Three per Cents, 91} 91}; Exchequer Bills, 3 dis per ; ? tely tor the country, took a purely perty wer 
Bank Stock, 230 233, 2 of the Reform Bill. Had there been no French treaty, we are 

Foreign Stocks have been tolerably active all the week, and most prices | Warranted by the facts in assuming that they would have acted 
have experienced some change. Mexican Bonds are dull and drooping at | the same part of mere obstructives. Nobody who knows anything 
22 22) 5 —— Mog can per oe o~, = 99 ; ro ‘ _— about it can say that the Tories took up the question of Reform in 

er Cents, 7% ; The Uribarren Four-and-a-half per Cents and the Dollar ae Te - ay sig os ry she 

Bonds both stationary, 83 84; Venezuela Stock is better, and is quoted firm ° —— Po i, They lynched the measure ; they did not try 
for the Three per Cents, 22 23; and the One-and-a-half per Cent, 11 12; it, far less did they try to legislate upon it, and so settle the ques- 
Grenada Active, 16 17; Ditto Deferred, 5} 6; Brazilian, 87} 88}; Sar- | tion at a most favourable moment. What warrant has Sir John 
dinian, 85 86; Victor Emmanuel, 96 97. A good deal of business has | Pakington for saying that a bill upon which the Tory party did 
— er - Lae — in which an important improvement has been not dare to divide, and upon which substantially no division was 
established during the last few days, upon the statement of a rise of as ao a4 a at Scape . ” - : 
much as 25 per cent in the internal debt. The Old Six per Cents are now, Com taken, wT ; almost unanimously declined by the House of 
71 71}; and the New Ditto, 58} 58}; Russian quict, 103 105; Spanish | VOmmons: 1e bill was withdrawn because the Tories were 
Fa per Cents, 48} 49; Ditto Deferred, 39} 40; Ditto Certificates, 6} 6}; wars together, ey to discuss and improve, but to obstruct it. 
ilian Six per Cents, 102 104. The fact is, that the Government of Lord Derby was expelled from 
— have also been some important variations | the eng | Share | office in 1859, nominally upon their Reform Bill, but Pelic u 
Market, quotations at the close showing a decided decline upon last week. e we. * erg Het . Bin. 
South “ietorn and Dover advanced fn the early part, but afterwards ae — ae management of foreign affairs 
drooped from 85} 854 to 84} 85; London and Brighton, 113 115; Midland | 204 Mr. Disracli easily persuaded them to take revenge in 1800, 
has likewise especially declined, the latest figures for the New Account by expelling the Whig Reform Bill, from dislike of the foreign 
being R 1334 ; Great Western, 71g 72; London and Herth- Western, policy of the Government as much as from dislike of the bill. A 
1 . shi g ; 73 75. . . . . . 
Fy ; Laneashire and Yorkshire dull at 117§ 1173; London and | moderately powerful party, acting on the principles of action 
South-Western, £4} 95; Great Northern, 113} 114}; and the A Stock Tenten + ¢ : P . 
115} 116}; London, Chatham, and Dover, 50 52; Chester and Holyhead, —s pope ses in the last session, could always ware 
4243; North British, 62} 623; Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee, 30 30} ; ransaction or business impossible, It is the want of frank : 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln, 46 46}. During the settling this week, | Open antagonism on the part of Sir John and his friends, which 
or s Contango continued very good. The tone this afternoon is some- | has laid the House of Commons under the censure of having 
what better. talked so much an ittle. 

In the Indian and French Markets there has been little doing, but prices There was oe ——. in Sir John’s ount of the 
have slightly advanced. Lombardo-Venetian, } 3 dis.; Paris and_ Lyons, t Liberal 8 - one's 800 ; f 
36 37; Paris and Strasbourg, 24} 25}; Northern of France, 38 39; Luxem- great Liberal party. When he says that the various sections 0 
bourg, 6} 62; East Indian, 99% 100}; Great Indian Peninsula, 96} 963 ; the Liberal party unite to overthrow a Government and disunite 
Madras, 95} 96; Bombay and Baroda, 93 94; Grand Trunk of Canada |! immediately, he forgets that he and his have committed the still 
Shares, 23 24. more flagrant offence of dividing with opponents solely for the 

A call of 75? per share was made on Wednesday by Vice-Chancellor | PUFPOSe of throwing out a Government. We may rejoice that the 
Kindersley upon the shareholders of Colonel Waugh’s London and Eastern | Conspiracy Bill was thrown out in 1858, but Sir John is not ina 

eeuley wpon ti re o¢ me < oe . ’ 
Banking Corporation. This call is in addition to a previous one of 100/. per | position to glorify the act. He belongs to a party which for 
party purposes opposed the abolition of the East India Compa 














share, 
The Shoreditch Bank, a private firm trading as Robert Davies and Co. , sod: = 
stopped payment on Friday. Their liabilities ave estimated at 140,0002., when out of office and carried it when in, and to a L 


but more than 10s. in the pound is not expected. The firm have since been approved of the Conspiracy Bill and united with Mr, Milner Gibson 
declared bankrupts. | togaina majority against the Government. These acts are quite 
A notice appears in the Gazette of Tuesday containing a decree assimi- | consistent with Mr. Disraeli’s theory of party morality, and per- 
oe oe eet to the a force in = Sardinian States, haps the morality of mere parties generally ; but participation in 
with the exception of the duties on the following articles of import—nitre, . rm gtirs. i 
yarn, cotton, wool, woven goods, paper for printing, pasteboard blotting or | De Mew — the frait os acts cage ® —— pose) ~ 
packing, glass, tobacco. In exports, olive oil and rags are excepted. There | * ohn Pakington’s general honesty from taking the high tone 
is also an addition of 10 per cent upon the whole of the duties over the Sar- | at Worcester. Anc when he accuses the members of the Govern 
dinian tariff. 3 | ment of supporting measures they disapprove merely to retaiD 
B... 1s tB eae — on Se estate of Senhor Mello e Souza, | office, he unconsciously paints the ortrait of his own party ani 
e great Brazilian cattle-dealer, who lately stopped for 500,000/., is to be cane : + . — > Rh i 
wound up under a compromise, which guarantees payment in full in instal- himself, which supported an Kast india Company Bill of a 
they disapproved, and a Reform Bill of which they ny oy 


ments spread over three years and nine months. ~- : . é 
Nothing of an official character has transpired regarding the intention of | 00 principle, and opposed a Conspiracy Bill of w ich they @p- 
the Government to use the power taken in August last for contracting a new | proved. 


Indian loan of 3,000,000/., and some persons doubt if the matter is to be We believe the leaders of the Tories, if not the rank and 


brought forward at this moment. ‘The intentions of the Government with : . ar 

regard to the requirements for the China war will probably be dependent on file, pogee themselves = being the originators and pair 

the tenour of the telegram now expected regarding the result of the attack ters of the French alliance, yet with inconceivable inco 

on the Taku forts. tency they plume themselves on being the staunch oppouents 
y they p | being, P 
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re . . 
the Commercial Treaty, which orn to place the rupture of 
that alliance beyond the control of Governments by creating an 
international coresres between the two nations. That promise 
may not be fulfilled, that alliance of the nations may be broken 
by the aggressive policy of the French Government, but the Bri- 
tish Parliament will have done its part towards the consolidation 
of the interests of the two countries ; and if the conversion of the 
Tories to free trade were as thorough as some of their partisans 
boast, they would be the last, for mere party “i we to decry 
the Commercial Treaty, merely because Mr. Gladstone has be- 
trayed a fatal tendency to rely upon direct taxation for revenue. 
The necessity of raising a large income those who vaunt their own 
merits as reconstructors of the Navy and champions of national 
defence should be the last to denounce ; and it would not be easy 
for Sir John Pakington to show any other source of supply so 
convenient, and on the whole so equitable, as the Income-tax. 
Mr, Gladstone’s inconsistencies and aberrations are lamentable in 
the extreme, but not more so than the inconsistencies and aber- 
rations of the gentlemen who find a champion in Sir John Paking- 


Perhaps the least candid portion of Sir John’s manifesto was 
that comparing the conduct of the two Governments in their po- 
litical relations with France. Sir John’s object was to vindicate 
himself and his a from the charge of not sutliciently culti- 
vating the French alliance, by showing that the Whigs have cul- 
tivated it less. It is a popular but a fallacious mode of disproof. 
Now the difference between the modes of cultivating the French 
alliance adopted by the two Governments is any this. No 
men have been greater adulators of the Emperor Napoleon than 





Mr. Disraeli and my Lord Malmesbury. Mr. Disraeli has been 
fulsome in his praises of the autocrat of France. Lord Malmes- | 
bury bounced a little in 1859, but he has said as many foolish and 
servile things as ‘Mr. Disraeli. Now adulation and servility are 
offensive to everyone but a fool, therefore they are offensive to the 
Emperor Napoleon, who, whatever else he may be, is not a fool. 
But the Whigs have not sinned in this way. They have pro- 
moted friendly relations by frankness, Their language has never 
disguised the fact that certain acts of the French Government 
ereated distrust and apprehension. Hence Lord John Russell 
spoke of seeking fresh alliances; Lord Palmerston described the 
growth of the military and maritime power of France ; and Lord 
John Russell, with less discretion, but in the same spirit, referred 
to possible enterprises favouring the expansion of the French 
frontier. This is the conduct of true friendship. But Sir John 
seems to think that true friendship and servile adulation are con- 
vertible terms. 

Party government is essential to the fair and safe working of 
our constitution, but there are moments and there are questions 
when party feeling should give way before patriotism. Above all, 
party warfare should be open, party principles should be distinct, 
and party conduct consecutive and consistent. Unhappily the 
Conservatives, who should be, as Mr. Du Cane said, the standing 
opposition until they control an indisputable majority, are not, 
and never have been under Mr. Disraeli’s leadership, either con- 
secutive or consistent. And the reason is, that he is not imbued 
with the traditions and spirit either of the party he leads or of 
the constitution he proposes to defend from innovation. Hence 
those expedients to win popularity which we have seen ventured | 
upon from time to time ; that readiness to court the ‘‘ Radical see- 
tion” so severely condemned by Sir John Pakington for support- 
ing the present Government; that adoption of Whig views to 
secure ssion of office. The very faults of the Whigs, accord- 
ing to Sir John, are those the Tories, under Mr. Disraeli, have so 
flagrantly exhibited. It was not always so. Sir Robert Peel led 
the party in a different fashion, but the party proved to be un- 
worthy of the leader, and it has been punished by having to bear 
the infliction of the leadership of Mr. Disraeli. There will be no 

lesome action in English politics until the error of 1847, an 
ae due to the seductions of revenge, is corrected and atoned 
or. 








STATE OF THE IRON-CLAD SHIP QUESTION, 

Ore of the strongest arguments in favour of iron-clad ships, is the 
fact that they have been adopted as part of his immense arma- 
ments by so sagacious a man as the Emperor Napoleon. One of the 
strongest arguments against them is, that they have not been 
adopted by a power which has always shown itself most forward 
im the application of new discoveries in ship- building and naval 
weapons—the United States. The French ships are on the stocks ; 
the American Government has just published a report on the state 
of the Navy, and not one word is said about ship-armour, These, 
it may be said, are arguments from authority, but authority 
im matters of this kind must go a great way, and both the 
authorities we have cited are of high rank. Of course authorities 
cannot decide a question which, as we have said before, is a | 
uestion of fact. Yet they have their weight. The Emperor 
apoleon on one side and the United States on the other may 
be regarded as neutralizing each other, with this qualification, 
that a positive is of more value than a negative, and the United | 
tes authority is only negative. That Government has not 

ed the building of iron-clad ships, but we do not know how 

soon it may. England has neither gone the lengths of Louis 

Napoleon, nor has she been simply passive like the United States : 
made a host of experiments and she is building five ships 

with wrought iron. The proceedings taken by these three 
vernments very aptly illustrate the position of the point at 


issue, and England, for once, is neither too cautious nor too hasty, 
Zf the ship armour prove to be a success, undoubtedly the Empe- 
ror Napoleon will have an advantage, but he will not keep it 
long, for of course we can make more iron-clad ships than he 
ean. Ifit prove a failure, we are not a whit the worse off, but 
we shall have spent less, and have prepared a sironger fleet of a 
kind which, in that case, we know will answer, 

The mode of writing about the question has considerably mode- 
rated in tone, with exceptions to be pointed out. There is less 
flippancy, less wholesale advocacy of such novelties as Jones’s 
angular-sided ships, less depreciation of the vessels now on the 
stocks, less ignorance as to their cost. It is now admitted that 
ship-armour is still on its trial ; that La Gloire has not settled the 
point at issue ; that she is no miracle of naval architecture ; that, 
in fact, we need not be so much alarmed as we were when the 
French journals described the iron monster at Toulon as a Queen 
of the Sea. Our contemporaries, better informed than they were, 
speak, as they ought, with more respect of the Warrior, and with 
less apprehension of La Gloire. For instance, it is known that a 
slight sea would flood the gun-deck of La Gloire, whereas the 
gun-deck of our Warrior will stand above the wash of the waves. 
The port-sills of La Gloire are less than six feet, the port-sills of 
the Warrior are nearly nine feet from the water-line. What La 
Gloire may look like we do not know, but the Warrior is a splen- 
did model, with the exception that her sides are too much on the 
wall pattern, and do not slope sufficiently inwards. She is built 
for sailing as well as steaming, and her beak or ram will be no 
impediment to her speed. No expense will be spared in her con- 
struction, and her sides will be of the finest wrought iron, but she 
will cost 350,000/., and not 500,000/, as generally reported. We 
may hope that she will be afloat with the new year, and ina few 


| months we shall find out how she behaves. 


The two exceptions to the general tone of discussing this im- 
portant question are the Quarterly Review and Blackwood’s 
Magazine ; both are Conservative organs, and anxious to make 
the most of the accident that enabled Sir John Pakington to order 
iron-sided ships. We have commented already on the one-sided 
statements of the Quarterly. The article in Blackwood is 
more sprightly and good-tempered, in fact, very pleasant reading ; 
but it is hardly less arrogant in tone, and not a whit more judi- 
cial. Nor is it accurate. The writer either does not know or has 
pooh-pooled as worthless the authentic data to be found in the 
fifth edition of Sir Howard Douglas’s Naval Gunnery, or he never 
could have relied upon newspaper cuttings for a record of scien- 
tific facts. A judicial writer would not have narrated the action 


| between the floating batteries and fort Kinburn in the style of a 


pleader, exaggerating the advantages of the Russians, when an 
investigation of the facts shows that the contest was unequal, and 
that the batteries attacked the place under the most favourable 
circumstances, All that Kinburn proves is, that at 800 yards, 32, 
not 24-pounder guns, as the writer in Blackwood states, could 


'not break the iron shell of the floating batteries, and that 50- 


pounder guns, at from 700 to 800 yards, could demolish batteries 
of 32 pounders placed en barbette. Nor is it correct to assert, as 
the writer asserts, that we muttered about the 68-pounder gun, 
and, going back to the groove of tradition, did not entertain 
even the question of mail-clad ships. Our experiments have. been 
as unceasing asthose of the French. ‘The same results have been 
given in both countries, and the difference between us is, that the 
Emperor puts more faith in those results than we do. He has 
found that iron is not invulnerable, but he apparently thinks it 
is sufficiently soto enable an iron-sided ship to destroy a wooden 
one before she ean be seriously injured herself, That is the point 
atissue. What the data are which the English Government have 
before them the writer in Blackwood professes not to know, and 
evidently does not know. But, cnsteall of blaming the Govern- 


| ment, and talking about official mysteries, he should blame him- 


self, for he might before he wrote his paper have read the record 
of our experiments in the work of Sir Howard Douglas. This 


| would have saved him from the blunder of stating that “ a four- 


inch plate covering a solid block of granite is said to be impene- 
trable.” It is not likely that the wrfter in Blackwood would be 
induced to modify his opinions did he read and collate the au- 
thentic record of English experiments, because he entertains a 
goodnatured contempt for the old school, and ‘‘ goes in” for no- 
velty to such an extent that he recommends ships entirely built of 
iron. 

Without prejudice in favour of either wood or iron, we can only 
repeat what we have said, that there should be no oan, re- 
construction of the Navy on the Gloire principle. We know too 
little about either the best form of iron-clad ships or the best 
mode of constructing them. We know too little of the effects that 
the artillerist will be able to produce upon iron; and the whole 
question, both of battery and armament, is in an infantile state, 
We are quite willing that there should be a pause in our wooden 
ship-building until something more is known of the capacities of 
iron-clad ships for general naval purposes, as well as for attack 
and defence ; and something more of the resisting properties of iron 
before we employ it, in preference to earth, in coast batteries and 
fortifications, 





WHO FOUNDED THE VOLUNTEERS, AND WHO WILL 
FOUND A NATIONAL MILITIA? 

THERE is a singular question abroad. Who made the Army of 

Volunteers in which we all rejoice? We are asked to believe 

that the great man must be somewhere, and could we only lay 
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hands on him, we might plant a crown upon his brow, set up his 
statue beside that of Nelson, and call detachments from all the 
Volunteer corps to witness its inauguration. Every great fact, 
according to a notorious theory, is the product of some mighty 
erson or hero. Thus, Cromwell revolutionized England ; George 
ashington founded the American Republic ; Mr. Cobden repealed 
the Corn-laws; Stein originated the reaction in Germany which 
overthrew Napoleon. So some people think that there must be a 
Pompey of our Volunteer movement, the stamping of whose 
potential feet called forth this gallant army. There are many 
claimants. General Peel has an idea that he did it, and the 
Cabinet he worked with think they had a share in it. The claims 
of a Mr. Alfred Bate Richards have been set forth in a pamphlet, 
and a testimonial is to be given to Lieutenant-Colonel Boustield 
of Liverpool. But all these gentlemen sink into nothing before 
Mr. Hans Busk. You cannot resist him. He comes before you 
with the imprimatur of the 7imes—{and many shrewd people 
think, and they are not far wrong, that the broadsheet of the 
Times was the force which, giving expression to a national 
instinct, called out the Volunteers; whoever may have originated 
the idea, here was the power which gave it vitality and expan- 
sion.) Ifthe Zimes did so much for the Volunteer movement, it 
has done more for Mr. Busk. Through that journal we learn 
from Mr, Busk himself that he is the great man we are seeking 
for. Here js the mainspring of the Volunteer movement. Mr. 
Bate Richards, and General Peel, and Colonel Bousfield are all 
thrown into the shade. None of them have run up and down the 
country to the extent and at the rate of Mr. Busk’s peregrina- 
tions. He is the locomotive talking and writing force of the 
whole movement. He has nearly a thousand correspondents, he 
has travelled tens of thousands of miles, he has delivered hun- 
dreds of speeches. To promote the Volunteer movement he has 
taken the stump, and all at his own expense. Nay, without him, 
those famous Victoria Rifles would not be so strong and so famous 
as they are. It is news to us that the Kilburn gentlemen are the 
model of the Volunteer corps throughout the country, and still 
more that they are the best drilled and best disciplined corps in 
the United Kingdom. But Mr. Busk says so; he also claims to 
be the legs, lungs, and brains of the Volunteer movement; and 
no doubt both statements are equally true, Still we have heard 
from good military authorities that on the 23d of June last, not 
the Kilburn Light Infantry, who all carry cavalry sabres under 
their arms, but regiments like the Nottingham Robin Hoods, the 
Woolwich Arsenal Corps, the Inns of Court, and the Westmin- 
ster men, ranked before the Victoria Rifles. Far from being 
modelled on this corps, the great object has been to avoid its chief 
characteristic—expense in personal adornment. There never 
would have been a Volunteer army had we all followed the 
example of the Duke of Wellington's armigeri, who enjoy the 
eat blessing of Captain Busk’s assiduous patronage. Neverthe- 
ess here is our hero; here is the Cobden of the Volunteer move- 
ment. We are bound to believe, for who can resist the imperious, 
impetuous, self-assertion of Mr. Busk himself, who storms out his 
claims through a whole column of the Zimes ? 

We have heard of men who did good by stealth and blushed to 
find it fame. We have heard of bards who went to bed obscure 
and rose in the morning to find themselves renowned. There 
have been heroes who were happy in being the theme of poets, 
and heroes who have died unknown because the poet was absent 
or idle, But here is a novelty; here is a hero who is his own 
poet, who states his claims as if he were applying for a place; 
who acts his little epic, creates the Volunteer movement at leisure 
intervals, by way of relaxation, then sets it down in black and 
white and gets it printed. Upon what a trifle do the destinies of 
nations depend. Had there been no Busk there would have been 
no Volunteers ! 

We have not the slightest wish to depreciate unduly the ser- 
vices of Mr. Busk. He has, no doubt, hurried about, spoken 
much azd written more, with zeal and good effect. He has also 
— some books, perhaps with profit to himself and Mr. 

Routledge, but that is a supposition it is rather hard-hearted to 
interpolate in connexion with labours of our Volunteer Hercules, 
But, if he is so great a man, so potent a cause, as he declares 
himself to be, why is it necessary that he should come forth and 
fiercely tell us so himself? The Volunteer movement is a spon- 
taneous national uprising. It has its sources in the immense 
change in armaments, in the change in dynasties, in the change 
in the character of the people, and, not least, in the want of manly 
amusements profitable to the individual and the nation. The 
ideas that occurred to Mr. Busk in 1837 had already occurred to 
many minds, though perhaps few would have had the audacity 
and assurance to send their schemes to a Prime Minister, even 
had they thought them worthy. Then there was the great prece- 
dent of 1800, present to all minds, for Volunteers of that period 
are still alive. The moment the French Empire was réestablished 
the national mind instinctively recurred to the precedent of 1800 ; 
when the addresses of the Colonels broke out like a rash in the 
Moniteur, the idea of national defence by Volunteer agency 

uired great power, and in 1859 it grew so strong that the 
official mind was compelled to give it free scope to realize itself. 
But this idea was not one written or talked into the mind of the 
nation ; it grew there; for the habit of self-defence is tolerabl 
ancient in these islands. Under these circumstances, it is posi- 
tively ludicrous for any one to come before us and proclaim himself 
to be the sole patentee of what isa national instinct. If the Volun- 
teer movement has not deeper and broader foundations than the 





hes and little books of Mr. Busk, Mr. A. B. Richards, ang 
the like, it will not last long. But since it has broader and 
deeper foundations, these gentlemen must be content to class their 
little books and speeches among the forces which have in some 
small degree helped the national instinct to take form ; but we 
may safely say that the instinct was the effective cause of the 
books and speeches, and not that the books and speeches are the 
effective cause of the instinct. Were it not so, the “‘ movement” 
would be mere unsubstantial vapour, certain to dissolve and dis. 
appear at no distant day. 
here is, however, a noble piece of work to be done, which wil] 
require real talent for military organization and real force of cha. 
racter to do it, and that is, to devise a practical measure for the 
establishment of a National Militia on a basis broad enough to 
contain the whole available fighting force of the Working Clasees 
and attractive enough to bring them within it ; and next, to win 
for that plan the support of the country and its adoption by the 
War Office. Until we reckon the working classes, who are not 
rich enough to be self-supporting Volunteers, and who yill 
neither enter the Line nor what is now called the Militia, among 
the drilled and disciplined Reserve Defensive Force of the 
country, our national armament will not be complete, and will 
not be wholly worthy of the name of National. This is a piece of 
work we should be happy to see accomplished by one man or 
twenty men, by any lawful means, whether it be by travelling 
24,000 miles, delivering some acres of speeches, publishing little 
books, or by quieter but more potential methods. The man who 
can devise it and get it done, him we shall esteem as a benefactor 
of his country ; but we shall esteem him all the more if, like 
true patriot, he is modest withal, and leaves it to others to sing his 
raise, chronicle his exploit, and spontaneously obtain for him 
onour and reward. And perhaps this might be done by an 
application of the Volunteer principle, as regards drill and dis- 
cipline, to the whole of the working classes, under the sole re- 
sponsibility of the Government, and with the common funds of 
the country. However that may be, this is the next piece of 
military work which we are called upon to perform, and whenit 
is done we may rest in tranquillity, certain that no man or body 
of men will venture upon destruction by attempting an invasion of 
these islands. 





THE DECAY OF ARCHITECTURAL SCULPTURE, 


Ir is, indeed, a most serious thing, if it should prove true, that 
the new Houses of Parliament are in a state of rapid decay, even 
before they can be said to be out of the builder’s hands, There 
is no doubt as to the decay of large portions of the stone-work, 
more particularly on the river front, and for some considerable 
time this has been observed. The subject, indeed, was brought 
before Parliament, and a competent Committee reported in ccn- 
firmation of all that had been asserted. It was afterwards deter- 
mined to experiment upon certain parts of the stone-work with 
some of the processes which have been invented for preserving 
stone, and these are at the present time being tested before they 
are universally applied to the building. There is, however, a very 
eee J dispute between the rival preservers,—a contingency at 
which we need not wonder, considering that innumerable pro- 
cesses have been all equally lauded as possessing the chemical 
properties for perfecting stone which either has been used when 
soft, nature’s processes having been interrupted, or which has 
rotted by the decomposing action of the elements and the acidified 
air of our great city. As far as we can perceive, there seems to 
be very little room for confidence in any of these processes, de- 
signed to imitate those which take whole e s for their perfec- 
tion in the quarries. It may be quite possible, with all our appli- 
ances for obtaining enormous mechanical pressure, to produce an 
artificial stone, composed also of materials well calculated to resist 
the air of cities : but the proposition to restore stone once attacked 
by rottenness savours rather of the speculations of the alche- 
mists with their ‘ vital elixir.” In the stones known 4 
oolites, indeed, the influence of animal life, whatever it may 
be, would appear to have some important effect; and agai, 
in the production of flints, perhaps the most indestructible 
of all stones, animal life is known to act an essential part. How- 
ever this may be, it is difficult to regard, with anything like com- 
fidence, these attempts to restore decayed stone either by infusing 
into its structure a solution of flint to supply the action of crystal- 
lization, or to salve over the ulcerated surfaces with a bituminous 
**zopissa.”” The remedy, as usual in all such very cunning expe 
dients, is an expensive one, and, like all quackeries pretending to 
cure incurable ailments, the attending honorarium is a heavy on¢. 
The question is, whether it would not be better to submit to the 
knife at once, cut out the ulcer, and supply its place with new 
and healthy flesh. It would appear, fortunately, that the decay 
in the palace at Westminster is greatest upon the plain surfaces 
and the underparts of cornices and string-courses; the richly 
sculptured decorations are not as yet showing any general signs of 
this early decay. In fact, most of them are as perfect as when they 
left the sculptor’s chisel. From this we must suppose that ‘ 
carvers have some practical knack which guides them in select 
the good stones; and in this case, we naturally ask why, if 
stone can be known from bad, all has not teen equally well 
chosen? When the Houses of Parliament were to be built, Sit 
Charles , the architect, was about beginning the Reform 
Club; but for this building, Portland stone was used, and.tt 
stands as perfect as when it was left by the masons. The same, 
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indeed, may be said of far older buildings, as Sandsfoot Castle, 
on the mainland near Portland, where the mouldings are nearly 

ect, although exposed to the severest weather from the sea ; 

i Cathedral, St. Paul’s, Somerset House, and the Bank, 
with other buildings still in a fair state of preservation. The 

ise reason why Portland stone of such repute was for- 
saken in favour of a dolomite found in a Yorkshire quarry, where 
it had only been tested under the pure country air at Conings- 
burgh Castle and some neighbouring churches, we cannot dis- 
cover. At any rate, some geological and chemical science was 
brought to bear upon the question by means of a Parliamentary 
Commission consisting of Sir H. de la Beche, Sir Charles Barry, 
Mr. C. H. Smith, and Dr. William Smith, who called in the aid 
of Dr. Buckland and Professor Phillips as geologists, and Professors 
Daniel and Wheatstone as chemists. But with all this precau- 
tion, there does not appear to have been any system of practical 

s 
aated and used, the good and bad together. It will be of small 
importance that the richly-carved escutcheons and statues of the 

Victorian-Gothic pile stand the winds and the weather, if the 
substantial fabric of the building should decay ; indeed, costly as they 
would be to replace, it would be an easier task than to supply the 
place of rotten stones crushing together in the walls. But, what- 
ever the necessity for immediate steps towards preservation, 
it would be better to supply defects with the best cements known, 
than to be tinkering at the sculpture with all sorts of doubtful 
chemical washes. Our splendid National Gothic Palace would be 
gingerbread indeed, if as happened at Buckingham Palace, the 
stone carvings should be occasionally dropping on the heads of the 
Senators, as they did upon the unlucky sentries at the Royal 
Palace, where stuceo and paint now give a new face to the Caen 
stone used in that modern structure. The error has been in not 
selecting proper stone ; there is no great mystery in the matter, 
any more than there is in new made rotten gunboats. Without 

essing any faith in chemical appliances to the surface of stone, 
itisas well we should state what is proposed to be done in this 
way. The ancient sculptors, it is known, used to apply a kind of 
varnish, if we may so call what is named by Pliny, a “ cireum- 
litio,” -and described as a coating of wax with red colouring 
matter, which was laid on, rubbed, or polished off again. The 
statues were commonly dressed for festive occasions by this pro- 
cess of adornment. One of the processes now applied to the walls 
of the Palace at Westminster is said to consist in laying on some 
bituminous coating, and in some of the passages it may be scraped 
off with the nail. ‘To this process, the name “ silicata zopissa ” is 
iven, as if it resembled the ancient process of the Greeks, and 
ides embraced the use of dissolved flint; but its nature is a 
secret, This method has, we believe, been —_ to the marble 
statue of the Queen in the courtyard of the Royal Exchange. 
Another plan in use at Westminster is known to employ a solu- 
tion of flint, with the view of supplying to the stone a cohesive 
substance, as silica in the form of common sand does to lime in 
making mortar. 

In our moist and variable climate, no natural stone can be found 
to last like the pyramids, or the Temple at Peestum, which is built 
of voleanic tufa; but it will be sheer carelessness if all kinds of 
stone are used indiscriminately. If any protective can be em- 

loyed against the sulphurous fumes of London air, by all means 

t it be used, but this should never sanction the use of rotten 
stone. 





CRIME; ITS DECREASE AND DISCOVERY. 

Tuts year has been remarkable for the high price of provisions, 
afact which has always led us to expect an increase in crime and 
in the numerical contents of our ‘andl, But notwithstanding the 
drawback of dear food, we have to congratulate ourselves on a 
positive and appreciable decrease of crime of the ordinary classes ; 
and, although we are somewhat disposed, just now, to indulge in 
morbid views upon the character of our crimes, we hope to show 
that such a feeling is not justified, but that the whole of the facts 
taken together are full of hope for the future. 

The statistics of the year suggest that we have detected the 
correct mode of the treatment of criminals, and that a curative 

rocess, for which reformers long struggled, has succeeded in 
lecreasing crime where penalties formerly failed. The institu- 
tion of the police has also been perfected in organization ; so that 
the chances of detection and capture being increased, the motives 
and operations of thieves are narrowed. Topographically con- 
sidered, we have some exceptions to the decrease generally found, 
but these exceptions only go to prove the rule. 

In the year 1855, when the present Recorder of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne held his first Sessions, he sat three days to try the 
tases sent before him. Last week, he sat again, to try one crimi- 

irty, or even forty, criminals were not an unusual num- 

ber awaiting trial; and it speaks volumes in favour of napene- 
ment to find that in five years, in the midst of a — population, 
the average has gone down from thirty to one. is is not a local 
hay bk en for if we leave Newcastle in the North-east, and go 
to Southampton on the South coast, we also note a great decrease 
of criminality. The Recorder tells the Grand Jury that there are 
9 cases less this year than last. There is also a decrease in 

; . Tf we travel inland, and look at the calendars of 
Stamford, Abingdon, and Worcester, we find the Recorders felici- 
tating their Grand Juries on light calendars. Coming to counties : 
in Cumberland, we find only thirteen prisoners for trial, instead of 
®t'average of thirty. In the West Hiding of Yorkshire, we have 


tion, and the quarry once chosen, all stone from it was | 





a decrease of 33 cases on the co nding quarter of 1859. 
Staffordshire, a county wherein we might expect a great amount 
of crime from local causes, shows that there is a further reduction of 
cases this year over last of 131, whilst last year had also a redue- 
tion over its predecessor of 181. In another county, Warwick- 
shire, the chairman reports to the magistrates that the crimes in 
the calendar were light in character, and that there was a decrease 
of prisoners in number, compared with the same quarter of last 
year, of 87, The depredations upon property had also decreased 
correspondingly in value. In East Kent, although the Canter- 
bury gaol has been enlarged to provide for an occasional influx of 
prisoners, neither of the county gaols are full. Hertfordshire, 
almost purely an agricultural county, follows in the wake of the 
mixed populations of the West Riding, Cumberland, Staffordshire, 
and Warwickshire, and shows a continuous reduction in the num- 
ber of criminals for three years—for 1857, 786; for 1858, 694 ; 
for 1859, 600; and for 1860, 539; or a diminution of 247 com- 
pared with 1867. Great importance is attached in Hertfordshire, 
as in the industrial and manufacturing counties, to moral means, 
in the curative treatment of criminals, ard with the same happy 
result. In Somerset, Sir William Miles congratulates the county 
upon the absence of juvenile offenders, there being only one of 
that class for trial, and upon the light character of the offences 
charged in the calendar, In Devon, there is an apparent increase 
in the number of prisoners, but it is explained by the fact that 
two Sessions have been amalgamated; and then we arrive at a 
reduction upon the same period of time in previous years. 

We have selected these various and scattered topographical 
points in order to arrive at the pleasing fact of a general decrease 
in crime. Largely it is attributed by the local authorities to the 
vigilance of the police, the spread of education, but still more to 
the beneficial operations of cteresatorien, in rescuing young cri- 
minals from further pollution by association with adults of the 
criminal class. To this satisfactory result as a whole there are 
some exceptions, the most marked being the four counties of 
Hants, Essex, Derby, and Northumicrland. In the face of a 
general improvement, the authorities of these counties ought to 
ascertain whether their increase of crime springs from /ocal causes. 
In Hants, the calendar was heavier than it has been for years 
past, for in the Michaelmas quarter of 1858, the number was only 
57, in 1859, only 48, but in 1860, it is 67. The number of offences 
up to the same quarter in 1859 was 860; this year, there is au 
increase of 100. Some allowance must be made to Hants for its 
large military population ; but the dearness of provisions does not 
apply as put forward by the Earl of Carnarvon, for that cause 
operates in counties where decrease is to be found. Derby had a 
ealendar containing the names of 49 prisoners, more than double 
the number tried in Michaelmas, 1859, in addition to which the 
offences were serious in character. Essex never had such a calen- 
dar before as at last Sessions; last year it contained 23 names ; 
this year, 46 were entered, and many of the charges were serious 
ones. Northumberland produced rather more than the number 
usually tried at Alnwick Sessions ; but the cases of serious crimes 
were not in excess. 

These four counties are agricultural counties, and making some 
allowance for the military and naval additions to the population 
of Hants, they suggest the inquiry, what are the causes of this 
apparent increase? It is notin the fact that the counties are agri- 
cultural, because we have the example of Herts, where there is one 
of the most remarkable of the items of decrease. We trust that 
the causes may be found to be local and removable by energy on 
the part of the authorities. They are bound not to be behind the 
rough populations in Staffordshire and the West Riding, where 
there are elements that might be allowed to produce an increase 
in a ratio with the increase of population, But if crime in these 
counties, teeming with manufacturing populations, has been sensi- 
bly subdued, the problem is reduced to the investigation of the 
curative and preventive means in existence where decrease is 
noted, and non-existent where increase is found. 

We appear to have detected the means of dealing with and 
conquering the action of ordinary crime. We are thus enabled 
more clearly to detect another evil which perhaps has hitherto 
escaped notice by reason of the number of criminals. We do not 
believe that there is more undetected crime than there ever was, 
but there is a greater intelligence abroad, and as a consequence a 

reater sensitiveness as to the sacredness of human life. A mur- 

er at Stepney, Road, or Edinburgh, is now discussed in detail 
from day to day by tens of thousands who never troubled them- 
selves with other than the great crimes of their own locality. But 
we are as much interested, in the metropolis, in the discovery of 
the Road and Edinburgh murders, as are the inhabitants of Wilts 
or Edinburgh in the conviction of Mrs. Emsley’s murderer at 
Stepney. This very element of fear in the public mind is salu- 
tary in its operation, for it converts us all into detectives. Look 
at the collection of small inferential facts coming from fifty wit- 
nesses in the case of Mullens, producing certainty in the minds of 
twelve men sworn to give ‘‘a true verdict according to the evi- 
dence” and ending in the conviction of Mullens. n occasional 
failure of justice awakens us all to the necessity of increased 
means of detection. We must be pre for it as a result that 
inasmuch as mere education does not cleanse the human heart nor 
control the passions, our crimes will appear intensified because we 
shall have to deal with criminals of greater craft and cunning. 
We may perhaps require a higher order of detective agency, en- 
larged powers of investigation, and increased in ce in the 
exeeutive. These are only to be constitutionally had, and bene- 
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ficially and lawfully employed by public prosecutors acting under 
the eye of a responsible minister of the Crown to whom the de- 
partment of justice should be assigned. 





VICTORIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 
Ovr colonies have taken to the collection of statisties and the compila- 
tion of Blue Books, and with something like pride, they report their pro- 
gress to the mother country. Victoria sends us a return from its Regis- 
trar-Gencral, Mr. William Henry Archer, showing the extent of land 
under cultivation, and its produce. There are no less than 13,141 hold- 
ings, representing the occupation of 3,061,445 acres, but as yet so com- 
paratively sparse is the population, that only 357,764% acres are cul- 
tivated. But over the year 1859, there is an increase of 1508 holdings, 
comprising 542,2881 acres, of which 58,8044 are now in cultivation. 


| 





| 
rouse themselves one after another to “ acquit themselves like men,” and 
eck emancipation from that rule which had forgotten justice and whi 
feared mercy. Today, we are considering not whether the States of th 
Church have, of their very nature to be held neuter, and therefore impre, “4 
nable, but we discuss whether Pius IX. shall be numbered among the 
Princes of aaeeee holding sovereign rule. Such and so irresistible is the 
sway of truth when once unveiled, and such the force of those minds born 
leaders of their fellow men. 

But the equitable and final establishment of the temporal position of the 
Holy See is full of perplexities, and many clear heads, and strong, warm 
hearts, Catholic and non-Catholic, must at this hour ponder, in Wistfal 
anxiety, over the issue of these days. It is said that, if the Pope be no 
longer the sovereign of States, he of necessity becomes a subject, and there. 
by the subject of that state or monarch within whose rule he may reside, 
Setting aside the other objections as to this anomalous position, there is one 


| so self-evident, and of such power, that I cannot but think it places an un. 


The cultivation in 1860 was thus divided in acres; wheat 107,0783, oats | 


90,0192, barley 41214, maize 750%, rye and bere 149, pe 
385%, potatoes 27,527, turnips 2194, mangel wurzel 386, beet 8, carrots 
and parsnips 168, cabbage 1114, bare or summer fallow, 11,177}, cereal 
grasses, &c. 97,959, rye grass, and lucerne 384}, green forage 9,9883, 
tobacco, 404, vines 7733, other crops 451}, gardens 50533, and or- 
chards 10103. In every item there is an increase exccpt those of barley, 


produce of 
2,290,9353, oats 2,543,201, barley 97,411, maize 70123, rye and bere 
2714, peas, beans, &c, 51974, or a total of 4,946,4714 bushels of food in 
cereals for biped and quadrupeds. Then in tons we have 48,7344 of po- 
tatoes, turnips 6153, mangel wurzcll 4590, beet 24, carrots and parsnips 
7004, cabbage 648, hay 134,6424, onions 1010, and tobacco 387. We 
have 1,783,025 vines, fruit 45503 cwt.; wine 13,954 gallons, and 477 
gallons of spirits. The items of increase are in wheat 726,143 bushels, 
oats 382,8434, rye and bere 2063, peas, &c. 365, mangel wurzell 24433 
tons, beet 194, carrots and parsnips 172}, cabbage 507, hay 21,3514, 
vines in number 789,423, fruit 972 ewt., wine 6214 gallons, and spirits 
404%, The items of decrease are in barley 16,528 bushels, maize 26853, 


potatoes 59,7324 tons, turnips 719, rye grass 2514, onions 1680 cwt., | 


and tobacco 486, 

The population of Victoria on 31st December last, was 529,933 or 
335,558 males, and 194,375 females. The increase by immigration over 
emigration was 2171, by births 1901, a total of 4072. 

The figures from New Zealand are much more elaborate, and the form 
of their preparation would do honour to Whitehall. They treat of 
population, aboriginal and acclimatized—emigration, births, deaths, and 
marriages—imports and exports, revenue, goon, civil and criminal— 
gaols and savings banks. When the New Zealander who is, according 
to the testimony of many high authorities, to sit on a broken arch of 
London Bridge and contemplate the ruins of St. Paul’s arrives, he may 
be able to reflect on the gradual rise of his own country, and find the 
proof in a pocket voiume of chronological statistics. Here we have the 
elements, small in amount at present, which are the foundation of a 
great nation yet in the womb of time. New Zealand had a population, 
on the 31st of December, of 71,508 persons. The increase over the past 
year was 12,180, equivalent to 20 per cent when taken centesimally. The 
occupations of this population are thus divided :—Trade, commerce, and 
manufactures, 3:05 per cent ; agricultural and pastoral, 7-45 ; mechanics and 
artificers, 7°72 ; professional—including clergy, lawyers, doctors, teachers, 
surveyors, and all other educated persons—1°61 ; labourers, 6-85 ; domes- 
tics, 7°61; women, children, and persons of no occupation, 65 71. The reli- 
gion of the population is as various as at home, but the Church of England 
leads the way with 51°40 per cent, church of Scotland 19°40, Roman Ca- 
tholic 11°11, Wesleyans 9°09, Congregational Independents 2°16, Baptists 
2°12, Primitive Methodists 0°70, Hebrews 0°32, Quakers 0°12, miscella- 
neous 2°63. The state education of the colony is creditable, 63°55 per 
cent both read and write, 11°29 can read, and only 25°16 cannot read. 


as, beans, &c. 
“ 2 | number shall hold an exclusive right over the civil relations of the Pope, 
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The land under cultivation in 1851 was 29,140 acres; in 1858 it was | 
| arise! To reverse the occupation thus proposed, of these great cities of the 


140,965 acres; the land fenced in 1853 was 30,470; 1858, 235,488 acres. 
Live stock of all kinds increased in the same years from 299,115 to 


1,727,997 head. Assuming the same ratio of increase since 1858, the | hey | i ; , 
| realization of earthly life and glory, so will Rome, however we may misuse 


present quantities would be, land under crop, 156,940 acres, fenced land, 
264,776 acres, and live stock, 1,932,123 head. Equally encouraging is 
the commerce of the colony; the imports 597,827/. in 1853, were 
1,141,273/. in 1858, but in 1859 they showed an increase of 409,757/7. on 
1858, Exports were only 303,282/. in 1853, and 458,0237. in 1858, were 
551,484/. in 1859. The shipping in tonnage inwards in 1853 was 65,504 ; 
in 1858, 90,118; in 1859, 136,580 ; outwards in tonnage in 1853, 62,891 ; 


1858, 82,293; 1859, 120,392. The revenue of the colony was 149,820/. | 


8s. 7d. in 1853; in 1858, 341,6542. 15s. 2d.; but in 1859, was 459,648/. | 
' cease to reign, for the master had become a hireling, and sad is the chapter 


14s. 3d. The customs duty in 1859, exclusive of an export-duty on 
gold, increased 16,6797. 8s, 5d., and the territorial revenue increased 
80,0827. 16. 8d, , 

These figures speak volumes. We see the gradual formation of empires, 
and the state of education is such as to encourage the most brilliant hopes 
for the future. The weary artizan and ill-paid agriculturist has opened 
up to kim the prospect of means of contentment in the most distant of our 
colonial possessions. 


Letters to the Editar. 


THE CAPITAL OF ITALY—ROME OR VENICE ? 


October 24, 1860. 

Sm,—Each passing week places before us, more and more clearly, as an 
accepted fact, the dissolution of what we have long entitled ** the Temporal 
Power of the Pope ;”’ and more than one salutary lesson may be found in 
appreciating the wonderful change wrought in men’s minds by the rapid 
and decisive march of external circumstances. When (some few months 
only have since past) the famous brochure issued from the press in the 
Galerie @’ Orléans, it spoke in terms unaccustomed, of strange eventualities. 
Those of the Pope’s spiritual subjects, whose inmost hearts had long sor- 
rowed over the hapless honours of his temporal rule, had not then learnt to 
hope that the union, so long imposed, of things most earthly with things 
heavenly could possibly, within the lifetime of living men, come to be 
severed by the will of many, and with the active opposition of but few. 
For scarcely had those wo Le Pape et le Congrés, come before men’s 
eyes in the clearly-cut type of M. Dentu, when the spark was struck, and 
flames of indignant wrath burst through Europe, and even in other parts 
of the . And now we have seen, in this short interval, province and city 








answerable negative upon such a proposal. It is this : will the other Euro. 
pean Powers, the Catholic ones especially, consent that any one of their 


who, in his spiritual headship, must hold power over the minds of their own 
subjects > 

As a Catholic, I desire the independence of the Holy See, i.e., I desire 
that the head of the Church may be free to take every step he may hold 


ian, tepiian, x8 ghee Lolaal gransce cts lane, Te | good for the benefits of the Church committed to his charge. With this in. 
’ ’ ’ ’ e | 
all’ this cultivation is also given in bushels—wheat | 


tent, the Pope’s residence must be @ free city. Of this city, if advisable, he 
may be the ¢itular prince; but the freedoin of this city, within and without, 
must be universally guaranteed, the rights of its citizens secured, and its 
inviolability, as the residence of a power wholly spiritual, the head of the 
Church, firmly established. I pass over all questions of income and revenue. 
as it is clear that henceforth the Pope’s funds cannot be supplied by the 
taxes of provinces under his rule; and also because the money question 
offers comparatively few and unimportant difficulties. But there is another 
matter of more pressing moment—the choice of the Pupal residence, | 
well believe that the new sons of Italy long to feel that they have Old Rome 
for their chief metropolis, since Rome must ever be the richest jewel ot 
Italy’s crown. But, urgent as the calls of the Italian Volunteers and their 
chiefs may be, I, for one, (and, doubtless, in this feeling Catholics wil) not 
alone agree,) that the natural fitness of things requires that the Church, 
Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman, should ever hold her chair at Rome. To 
the Roman Church we owe all that we now see of Imperial and Consular 
Rome ; to the same Roman Church we owe the artistic wealth of Rome, 
from St. Peter’s down to the little church of Sa. Maria in Via, from the 
aged mosaics of Sa. Croce and St. Clement to the richest treasures of the 
Vatican. The only character congruous to Rome, is, and ever must be, 
ecclesiastical. To Rome, Catholic Christendom has long learnt to turn as 
the home of her faith, the seat of her head, and there the millions of Chris- 
tians who hold the Holy Father to be the sole rightful successor of St. Peter, 
must ever desire that the heir of the Apostles may always watch over their 
tomb. He will watch, may be none the less faithfully, that he no longer is 
made to bend in the shifts of political expediency, to which his powerful 
protectors have, in all times, so often forced that man to submit, who, being 
as an ecclesiastical power most strong, must ever be as a temporal sovereign 
most weak. ‘The chief glory of Christian Rome will live for ever, for it is 
the blood of her countless martyrs ; her chief success must ever be that from 
her the nations of our earth have received their hope of immortality; for, 
from out of her bosom, sprang the great evangelizers of Europe and of the 
Christian world. Is it then an impossibility that the first true King of 
Italy should, like German Emperors of other days, be crowned in a free 
city, wherein he does not rule or dwell? There is yet another of Italy’s 
cities which resembies Rome in its isolation, in its grand individual history 
and in its claims to greatness, second to those of Rome alone. If the King 
of Italia unita be crowned in Rome, will not Venice offer to him a most 
magnificent abode, a right royal residence? All her history is gilded with 
costly burnishing; she alone, in Southern lands, sits mistress of the seas; 
she alone has been the espoused of regal Doge from century to century 
Her greatness is material; her resources are vast. She has long siept the 
lifeless sleep that comes, not from Nature’s refreshing hand. but from the 
drugged stillness of oppression. But the deep blue sky is still overhead; 
the waters stili uphold their Queen, ready, when her handcuffs fall, once 
more to fill her treasury with the gifts of a commerce of far wider extension 
than ever dreamed a single one among her merchant. lords. May her dawn 


South, is at once to destroy the fitness which marked their destiny as long 
as they were free in their choice. For as Venice should stand before us, the 


her, ever rise before us—the mother and mistress of churches, the inheritor 
of the blood of Peter and Paul. : 

In a day long past by, the Popes received power at the hands of their 
people. Like other temporal rule, this sway fulfilled for a time the purpose 
which created it. But, since that which is but earthly must change, and 
must decay, if not renewed, so has it been with this temporal kingdom, now 
to be laid down; and (so far as we now living can direct our sight), it falls, 
never to rise again, ‘*A new generation has arisen,” as of old, but the 
Court of Rome refused to rise anew with the new day. Therefore, does it 


of Papal rule which, even in our own day, has so obstinately been engraved 
in the worid’s history. None can doubt who will honestly examine, that 
the temporal sway of Rome is at an end; and the most faithful Catholie 
may thank fervently within his heart, the sublime providence of God, whi 
takes the blush from his cheek, and, returning to Cwsar that which is Ceesar’s, 
leaves this Church free to follow, with undistracted heart, ‘* those things 
that are God’s.”” Surely, the day will come, and that quickly, when every 
friend of the Church will rejoice m her freedom. 
I am, Sir, apologizing for the length of my letter, 
your constant Subscriber, en 
** MAGNA EST VERITAS, ET PREVALEBIT. 





STATUE OF SAN CARLO BORROMEO. 

Kirkwall, 26th Ox tobe 's 1860. 
Sm—In the last number of your admirable paper, October 20th, the 
ascent of the interior of the statue of San Carlo Borromeo, at Arona, on the 
Lago Maggiore, is spoken of as a feat of some difficulty, and as being 1m- 
practicable for ordinary mortals. Ifso, it must have become more difficult 
of late years, as I perfectly recollect ascending it without difficulty or — 4 

of any kind more than forty years ago (in the summer of 1819), along wi 
a friend, when we seated ourselves side by side in the nose. Any one who 
is curious to examine for himself the structure, so well described in your 
article, need not be deterred by any apprehension as to its being @ feat in 

the same category with crossing a glacier or ascending Mont Blanc. 
Sir, your obedient servant, 
+S 3 : A Constant READER. 
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BREE’S STRICTURES ON DARWIN’S ‘ORIGIN AND VARIATION 
OF SPECIES.” * 

Havene carefully read Dr. Bree’s book, and gone over many por- 
tions of it again and again, we remain under the conviction that 
the question which the author undertook to settle has been left by 
him pretty much as he found it. There are many objections more 
or less weighty to Mr. Darwin’s theory, and Dr. Bree has stated 
them ; but others, including Mr. Darwin himself, had done so 
before him, and certainly not with less clearness and force. Of 
objections which have neither clearness nor force, he has raised 
up not a few, and clothed them in corresponding language— 
clumsy, confused, and ungrammatical, whilst his main argument 
js in flagrant opposition to the first principles of philosophic 
reasoning. He undertakes to discuss a theory in natural science, 
and he sets out by condemning it on the alleged ground of its 
jrreligious tendency! All through his book there runs a thread 
of a priori argument against Mr. Darwin’s theory, enforced by 
such epithets as ‘‘ impious,” ‘‘ profane,” “‘ atheistical,” and based 
upon the arbitrary assumption that not to believe in the original 
creation of species is to deny ‘the daily providence of God in 
ereation, and even his existence there.” ‘‘ It matters but little,” 
in Dr. Bree’s opinion, ‘“‘ whether Mr. Darwin gives us four or five 
progenitors, or only one. In either case, he denies a special 
ereator [sic] either to plants or animals, and thus at one blow 
destroys all that we have so long held and cherished among the 
riches of our knowledge—that beautiful adaptation of struc- 
ture to its varied uses, which some have called design, 
life, motion, development; which others have called evidence 
of Natural Religion; and, above all, man himself, with his 
attributes—sensation, thought, consciousness, in a word, reason 
—all these are swept away as a proof of special creation; 
they are but the results of fortuitous variation, acting without 
order or even natural law!” This quotation is from Dr. Bree’s 
first chapter; the next we take from his ninth, to show how per- 
sistently he urges a line of argument which is wholly inadmissible 
in foro scientia. Among the points discussed by Mr. Darwin is 
the existence of well-developed organs which are of little import- 
ance to the animals that possess them, Such is the tail of the 
giraffe, which looks like an artificially-constructed fly-flapper, 
ard which we can hardly A to ‘‘ have been adapted to its 
resent purpose by successive slight modifications, each better and 
Sea. for so trifling an object as driving away flies.” His ex- 
planation is that this and other organs, now of trifling import- 
ance, may have been of great consequence to an early progenitor ; 
and, having been slowly perfected, have been transmitted unim- 

ired to its descendants, Upon this hypothesis, ‘ a well-deve- 
oped tail having been formed in an —_ animal, it might 
subsequently come to be worked in for all sorts of purposes, as a 
fly-flapper, an organ of prehension, or as an aid in turning, as 
with the dog, though the aid must be slight, for the hare, with 
hardly any tail, can turn quickly enough.” 
matter fills Dr. Bree with indignation. ‘I do not think,” he 
says, ‘I need say one word in refutation of an hypothesis, which 
I might simply designate profane, but I will leave the matter to 
the cool reflection of those who may read a statement which 
shocks and outrages every proper feeling, as much as it does 
violence to our reason and common sense.” 

A pretty specimen this of what the good doctor understands by 
a “ critical examination ” of a purely scientific question. 
ment is the touchstone of science. Galileo was wrong, the Pope 





This view of the | 


Senti- | 








did he emerge from apehood into manhood? According to Mr. Darwin, 
the change must have taken immense time, and have been most gradual, 
for Natura non facit saltum. Now at what period, in the transitional 
history of the human race, does this Divine fix upon, as that to which 
the Mosaic account, upon which our religion is founded, refers ? 

“We must have no trifling upon this subject. By the passage I have 
quoted, Mr. Darwin has opened out 2 much wider issue, which his inju- 
dicious friends have helped to enlarge. It may be urged, that the same 
argument was used against geological discoveries. deny the force of 
this entirely. There is this difference between the two—that while, by 
a different interpretation of a few words in the first chapter of Genesis, 
geology can be reconciled with Scripture; yet, if Mr. Darwin's theory is 
true, the whole Mosaic account of creation must be false, and thus a blow 
is struck at the root of religion itself. If Mr. Darwin or his friend says, 
‘ but man was one of my original forms specially created in the beginning 
of time,’ he is equally opposed by Scripture and geology, both of which 
define his special creation at the same time.” 

Dr. Bree is equally indiscreet in his zeal for biblical and for 
scientific truth ; for the latter refuses to be tested by any extra- 
neous standard ; and it may be that, with fuller knowledge, the 
former shall be found to be something very different from what 
its dogmatic champion now assumes it to be. Such things have 
happened not once or twice only in the progress of inquiry. 
Absolutely null and void therefore are all the arguments which 
the doctor draws from the Bible, and he is, if possible, still more 
unhappy in those for which he resorts to the principles of natural 
religion. He ean by no means assent to this plain and almost 
self-evident proposition, that the Creator ‘‘may act with as much 
design by secondary means as he can by special creation.” His 
creed is: no special creation, no design; to admit that one species 
has been derived from another is to confess that all animal and 
vegetable races have been the creatures of chance. Strong in this 
belief, he casts in Mr. Darwin’s teeth some passages from Cicero, 
in which that enlightened heathen mentions among other proofs 
of the provident care of the gods, ‘the salt pits remote from the 
sea coasts.” The example is a true one from Cicero’s point 
of view, but we do not exactly see how it illustrates Dr. Bree’s 
principle. Is he prepared to assert that the salt pits owe their 
existence to a special act of creation, and not to the operation of 
secondary causes, which, in his opinion, would be equivalent to 
chance ? 

THE WIT AND WISDOM OF THE REVEREND SYDNEY SMITH." 
Tuts selection of humourous and instructive sentences from the 
writings of a very admirable man, is a fair compendium of his 
wise as well as of his witty sayings. We doubt, indeed, whether 
it be possible to separate from the interpreting context, the sage 
remark, or the brilliant illustration, without injustice to the 
writer. Wisdom in fragments, or wit in ruins, is not a successful 
exhibition. The palace cannot be estimated by any number of 
specimen bricks ;”’ nor will an accumulation of oak sprigs afford 
an adequate notion of the majestic growth of a hundred years, 
There 1s, however, some demand for this specimen brick or oak 
sprig literature ; and the present compact and well-printed volume 
is a very creditable example of the corresponding supply. 

Not strictly observing the demsieaiall order of the series, the 


| editor has arranged his golden sentences under separate headings, 


and the Inquisition were right, and geology ought not to have | 


survived the attacks of the theologians. > 
ats himself out of court the moment he begins to talk of his 


eelings. We fear they are in a bad plight if it be true, as he | homely, common-sense philosophy, he is almost unrivalled in his 
assionate iteration, that his faith in the wisdom, | generation. 


ayers with . 
ness, and power of the Creator are inseparably bound up with 
is belief that every species of animal and vegetable, existing or 
extinct, was the product of a special act of creation. Dictum for 
dictum, we think that the words of the eminent naturalist, Dr. 
Hooker, carry with them at least as much weight of authority as 
Dr. Bree’s ; and the former has declared, to the great disgust of 
the latter, that the doctrine of the original creation of species 
was “merely another hypothesis, which was neither more nor less 
entitled to acceptance than Mr. Darwin’s; neither was it in the 
present state of science capable of demonstration.” Still more 
afflicting to Dr. Bree’s ‘‘ proper feelings” is the following state- 
meent contained in the last edition of Mr. Darwin’s book—- 

“ A celebrated author and divine has written to me that he has gradually 
learnt to see that it is just as noble a conception of the Deity, to believe that 
He created a few forms capable of self-development into other and needful 
forms, as to believe that He required a fresh act of creation to supply the 
needs caused by the action of His laws.” 

Upon this, Dr. Bree rejoins— . 

“T think we ought to have had the name of this Divine, given with 
this remarkable statement. I confess that I have not yet fully made up 
my mind, that any Divine could have ever penned lines, so fatal to the 
truths he is called upon to teach. How does he reconcile the origin of 
man from one of a few forms, with the history of Creation, as contained 
in the first chapter of Genesis ? If this Divine doubts the truth of the 

osaic account, how does he reconcile the doctrine of progressive develop - 
ment, with that of original sin, and the consequent necessity for a Re- 
deemer > If man is only a superiorly-developed ape, when in his history 

* Species not Transmutable, nor the Result of Secondary Causes. Being a 
Critical Examination of Mr. Darwin’s work, entitled “ Origin and Variation 
of Species.” By C. R. Bree, Esq., M.D. Published by Groombridge and Sons, 


Either this or Dr. Bree | 





chiefly gathering the first part of his collection from articles con- 
tributed to the Edinburgh Review ; the second from pamphlets, 
sermons, and the Lectures on Moral Philosophy ; the third from 
Memoirs and Correspondence. ‘The source from which each ex- 
tract is derived, is briefly indicated, and the reference usually 
includes the date of publication. Following the order of subject 
rather than that of time, these passages of wit and wisdom range 
over more than thirty years. 

The genius of Sydney Smith has long since becn fairly appre- 
ciated. Born in an age of intolerance, prejudice, and cant, he was 
one of the boldest and shrewdest of their assailants. For simple, 


He contrives to get at the heart of a difficulty, with 
a wonderful precision, directness, and dexterity. His wisdom is 
sometimes itself a serious wit. It kindles up a sort of electric 
light, and shows you the truth, by its searching brilliance. For 
speculative inquiry, Sydney Smith was apparently quite unfitted. 
He does not seem to us to have been very well qualified to write 
on moral philosophy. He tells us that Socrates was “ the great 
father and inventor of common sense, as Ceres was of the plough 
and Bacchus of intoxication ;.” he informs us that he has dis- 
covered a very strong analogy between the precepts of Pythagoras 
and Mrs, Trimmer ;” and the brief notices of Piato and Aristotle 
contained in this volume of extracts, show no profound apprecia- 
tion of the distinctive merits of either of these great potentates of 
thought. 2 

There is an enviable ease in Sydney Smith’s writing. It is 
genuinely English, without any affectation of exclusive Anglo- 
Saxonism. Sometimes, you will find in it a crystalline beauty and 
purity ; and occasionally an earnest classical eloquence, which at- 
test the Wit’s possession of a really noble wisdom. His perora- 
tion on the love of knowledge will prove that this praise is not 
undeserved. 

** I] solemnly declare that, but for the love of knowledge, I should consider 
the life of the meanest hedger and ditcher, as preferable to that of the 
greatest and richest man here present; for the fire of our minds is like the 
tire which the Persians burn in the mountains—it flames night and day 
and is immortal, and not to be quenched! Upon something it must act and 
feed, upon the pure spirit of knowledge, or upon the foul dregs of polluting 

* The Wit and Wisdom of the Reverend Sydney Smith. A Selection of the most 
Memorable Passages in his Writings and Conversation. Published by Longman 
and Co. 
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ons, Therefore, when I say, in conducting your understanding, love 
Deowlodgs with a great love, with a vehement love, with a love coeval with 
life; what do I say, but love innocence—love virtue—love purity of conduct 
—love that which if you are rich and great, will sanctify the blind fortune 
which has made you so, and make men call it justice,—love that which, if 
‘ou are poor, will render your poverty respectable, and make the proudest 
ket it unjust to laugh at the meanness of your fortunes,—love that which 
will comfort you, adorn you, and never quit you,—which will open to you 
the kingdom of thought, and all the boundless regions of conception, as an 
asylum against the cruelty, the injustice, and the pain that may be your 
lot in the outer world,—that which will make your motives habitually great 
and honourable, and light up in an instant a thousand noble disdains at the 
very thought of meanness and of fraud! Therefore, if any young man here 
have embarked his life in pursuit of knowledge, let him go on without 
doubting or fearing the event ; let him not be intimidated by the cheerless 
beginnings of knowledge, by the darkness from which she springs, by the 
difficulties which hover around her, by the wretched habitations in which 
she dwells, by the want and sorrow which sometimes journey in her train ; 
but let him ever follow her as the angel that guards him, and as the genius 
of his life. She will bring him out at last into the light of day, and exhibit 
him to the world comprehensive in acquirements, fertile in resourses, rich 
in imagination, strong in reasoning, prudent and powerful above his fel- 
lows, in all the relations and in all the offices of life.’ 
This high estimation of knowledge was no insincere or fugitive 
estimation, Disliking the pedantry, which would teach us not ‘to 
reason, imagine, or invent, but to conjugate, decline, and derive,” 
Sydney Smith never fails, on proper occasion, to touch on the 
value, the beauty, the dignity of mental culture. He advocates 
the enlargement of woman’s education. He protests against the 
error which would ‘‘ bind her apprentice to some accomplishment, 
and if she cannot succeed in oil or water-colours, would prefer gild- 
ing, varnishing, burnishing, box-making, to real and solid im- 
provement in taste, knowledge, and understanding ;” he declares 
that women cannot always be occupied in works of good-will, 

chatity, and angelic ministration, wittily saying— 
‘* Nothing, certainly, is so ornamental and delightful in women as the 


benevolent affections ; but time cannot be filled up and life employed, with | 


high and compassionate virtues. We know women are to be compassionate ; 
but they cannot be compassionate from eight o’clock in the morning till 
twelve at night ; and what are they to do in the interval?” : 

Valuing the two ancient languages ‘‘as pieces of mechanism 
incomparably more beautiful than any of the modern languages 
of Europe, Sydney Smith satirizes the narrow-mindedness which 
would bring up the first young men of the country as if they 
were all to keep grammar schools in little country towns.” Of 
Latin verses, he says— 

** There are few boys who remain to the age of eighteen or nineteen at a 
public school, without making above ten thousand Latin verses; a greater 
number than is contained in the ** neid;” and after he has made this 
quantity of verses in a dead language, unless the poet should happen to be 
& very weak man indeed, he never makes another as long as he lives.”’ f 

Sydney Smith’s wisdom is well matched by his wit. There is 
the same sort of promptitude, precision, and raciness about his 
laughable, as about his grave sayings. His fun and drollery, his 
irony and banter, come at his call. Such a plain, unpretending, 
natural air have they, that one is half-persuaded for the moment, 
one could have said the same amusing things oneself, if one had 
but tried. He is neither a Swift nora Sterne; but, though he has 
not the invention of the great Curate of Meudon, he at least re- 
minds us of a Rabelais Jaughing in his easy chair. Take the 
following instances of this ready, lounging, after-dinner sort of 
wit and humour— 

BEEF FOR HINDOOS. 

I have always compared the Protestant Church in Ireland (and I believe 
my friend Thomas Moore stole the simile from me) to the institution of 
butchers’ shops in all the villages of our Indian Empire. ‘* We wii/ have 
a butcher’s shop in every village, and you Hindoos shall pay for it. We 
know that many of yea a not eat meat at all, and that the sight of beef- 
steaks is particularly offensive to you : but still, a stray European may pass 
through your village, and want a steak or a chop: the shop s/ur// be esta- 
blished, and you shall pay for it.” This is English legislation for 


Ireland ! 
MRS, PARTINGTON. 

I do not mean to be disrespectful, but the attempt of the Lords to stop the 
progress of reform, reminds me very forcibly of the great storm of Sidmouth, 
and of the conduct of the excellent Mrs. Partington on that occasion. In 
the winter of 1824, there sect in a great flood upon that town, the tide rose 
to an incredible height, the waves rushed in upon the houses, and every- 
thing was threatened with destruction! In the midst of this sublime and 
terrible storm, Dame Partington, who lived upon the beach, was seen at the 
door of her house with mop and pattens, trundling her mop, squeezing out 
the sea water, and wgeenaly pushing away the Atlantic Ocean. The 
Atlantic was roused; Mrs. Partington’s spirit was yp; but I need not tell 
you that the contest was unequal, The Atlantic Ocean beat Mrs. Parting- 
ton. She was excellent at a slop or a puddle, but she shouldn't have 
meddled with a tempest. Gentlemen, be at your ease; be quiet and steady. 
You will beat Mrs. Partington. 

Objecting to the Bre of Bishop Marsh,—a system which, 
we presume, requi eighty-seven questions to be answered 
categorically according to episcopal notions of orthodoxy,—Sydney 
Smith complains that, by this new system of interrogation, “a 
man may be admitted into orders at Barnet, rejected at Steven- 
age, readmitted at Brogden, kicked out as a Calvinist at Witham 
eB and hailed as an ardent Arminian on his arrival at 

ork. 


“* It is inconceivable (he resumes) how such a prelate shakes all the upper | she is humorous, keenly alive to folly, 
works of the Church, and ripens it for dissolution and decay. Six such | above all, hopeful, faithful, and charitable. 


bishops, multiplied by eighty-seven, and working with five hundred and 
twenty-two questions, would fetch everything to the ground in less than six 
months. But what if it pleased Divine Providence to afflict every prelate 
with the spirit of putting eighty-seven queries, and the two Archbishops 
with the spirit of putting twice as many, and the Bishop of Sodor and Man 


with the spirit of putting only forty-three queries }—There would then be a | tinctly that she writes for girls and women who a 


and total of two thousand three hundred and thirty-five interrogations 
ing about the English Church ; and sorely vexed would the land be with 
jon and Answer.” 


Our clerical Wit makes very merry with the system of Bishop 
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Marsh, summoning the ingenious savant who had made a map of 
England according to its geological varieties, —blue for the chalk 
green for the clay, red for the sand and so forth—to assist in the 
fabrication of an ecclesiastical map,—all the Arminian districts 
to be purple; green for one theological extremity, skyblue for 
another, as many colours as there are bishops, and as many shades 
of these colours as there are archdeacons! Nor is it only on the 
diversities of theological belief that he expends his wit ; but the 
episcopal arbitrariness in proportioning the standard of faith jg 
lashed by the facetious whip of the late Jrreverend gentleman. 
For, continues he— 

‘The bishop not only puts the questions, but he actually assigns the 
limits within which they are to be answered. Spaces are left in the pa 
of interrogations, to which limits the answer is to be confined—two inches 
to original sin; an inch and a half to justitication ; and to free-will only 
a — ofaninch. But if his lordship gives them an inch they will take 
an ell, 

Many of Sydney Smith’s humourous conversational remarks are 
reported in this volume, Some facetie which we have heard at- 
tributed to him are wanting. One of the least hackneyed in the 
selection is, perhaps— 

THE BISHOP OF 

** Some one asked if the Bishop of was going to marry? ‘ Perhaps he 
may,’ said Sydney Smith, ‘yet how can a bishop marry? How can he 
flirt? The most he can say, is, ‘I will see you in the vestry after ser. 
vice. 

We will conclude with an ‘Impromptu on Mr. Jeffrey riding 
on a Donkey ”’— 

** Witty as Horatius Flaccus, 
As great a Jacobin as Gracchus, 
Short, though not as fat as Bacchus, 
Riding on a little Jackass.”’ 





MY LIFE AND WHAT SHALL I DO WITH IT ?* 

Worx to be done by ladies, and how they are to learn to do it, are 
the subjects of this book; subjects now much mooted in society, 
In au article on 
‘* Deaconesses” published in the latest number of the Quarterly 
Review, the question of organizing the labour of all unmarried 
women willing and able to work as the Sisters of Charity in 
Catholic communities work, was so ably and satisfactorily dis- 
cussed, that we refer all readers interested in the matter to its 
pases. The special work for women there spoken of as having 

een performed by Protestant Deaconesses and Catholic Sisters of 
Charity, on the Continent, with great benefit to their countries, 
and without any question as to whether it is work that women 
can do better than men, is, mainly, nursing the sick (in hospitals 
or one: visiting the mothers of the poor, and caring for ne- 
glected children. The book before us considers this kind of work 
with a view to its being well done by unmarried English ladies, 
young or old. The authoress (she is of that rare kind that under- 
stands and is mistress of the English language) does not use the 
word * lady” loosely and carelessly. She means by it an Eng- 
lishwoman who is well-born, well-educated, and well placed in 
society through those advantages, and the possession of a fortune 
adequate to her wants without having to earn money herself. 
But as the term “lady” has slipped away from its old meaning, 
and ‘‘refers more to personal ootes than to social position,” 
our authoress prefers to use the word ‘‘ gentlewoman” to express 
what she means. She is probably as well aware as we are, that 
this word ‘‘gentlewoman” is becoming as meaningless by its 
hackneyed use among certain affected classes of speakers and 
writers as those poor ill-used words, ‘‘earnest” and “‘ sympathetic.” 
Still it is undoubtedly the only word she could substitute for the 
larger one, which means all well-educated women, whether they 
are well-born or not, and whether they are obliged to earn money 
or not. Obviously, then, this book is addressed to a small class. 
This class is, however, so important as helpers in Social Reforma- 
tion, that all persons who can estimate that importance will be 


| glad to see this little book. 


} 


| 
women’s work and women’s 


Vague, declamatory, well-meaning essays and treatises on 
rights and wrongs are pail- 
ful reading to most men—painful as much from the amount 
of. truth and right feeling as from the folly and false views 
they contain. A few wise books and essays on the present 
condition of women, and what the privileged classes of women 
could and ought to do for the general welfare of the country 
have been written, but we have seen none so wise, so ¢col- 


| plete (as far as it goes); so practical and so religious without 


igotry or sectarianism, as this volume. Besides being on a sub- 


| jeet of great interest at the present time, and being so well treated 


| 





| 


| 








that its purpose is worked out thoroughly, and must be grasped 
by every one who will give up his or her mind to reading it, the 
style of writing is so good that the book is charming as well as 
edifying. The heart and spirit of the writer are high. Con- 
scious, or rather unconscious, integrity and true religion speak 
out in every word. She never hesitates to denounce conventional 
cant and false notions of doing God’s will. She flatters no class; 
yet gentle, kind, and, 
She is very moderate 
in her expectations from young gertlewomen. She is alive to the 
absurdity of instancing Miss Nightingale, Mrs. Fry, Mrs. Chis- 
holm, and Miss Carpenter as examples of what the’ generality of 
women could do in the matter of social reform. She states 

re not ever 
likely to be brilliant ornaments to their sex, or to have their 
names written in the history of the age. She writes for average 


* My Life and What shall I Dowith It? A Question for Young Gentlewomen. 
By an Old Maid. Published by Longman and Co. 
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ms, who are anxious to do good for others if only they knew 
ag In the first part of her book, she shows what they can do 
now (not waiting for an improved state of all classes) for the good 
of others; and, in the second part, she treats of the proper pre- 

jon required for the work. This preparation is, primarily, 
the best education that a woman can have for her heart and 
brain, and fits her to be a wife and mother quite as well as a 
Sister of Charity ; and, in the second place, this preparation teaches 
her in detail how to make herself useful to the poor, the suffering, 
the ignorant, and the vicious. It is almost needless to say that 
this authoress advocates no neglect of family or social duties—she 
merely desires that young English ladies should not be condenined 
to embroidery and indifferent performance on the piano, when 
their hearts and brains crave work for others, She touches, as 
the Quarterly reviewer abéve cited does also, on the great truth 
concerning woman’s work—that it is as a helper she seeks em- 
ployment. A woman always wants to help somebody else. If 
she have not a husband to whom she is a meet help, then she 
wants to devote herself to help those whom she sees require assist- 
ance that she can give. Her office is to help the weak, to console 
the afflicted. There is nothing new in this doctrine. The only 
novelty in the matter, in our day, is that the poor and the afflicted 
are far more numerous than they were; and that, year after year, 
they are drifting further out of the sight of those who can and 
ought to comfort them. Therefore it is that these latter must 
take some trouble to get at them, and do their consoling 
and helping work properly. If they had the poor always with 
them, in these days of dense population and false civilization, 
there would have been no need to ask, what shall a lady do with 
her life? The desire to do andthe power to do remain, and if 
unused in a right direction go wrong. We quote our authoress on 
this head— 

“ Professor Faraday says, ‘ it is impossible to create or destroy force. We 
may employ it, we may evoke it in one form by its consumption in another; 
we may hide it for a period, but we can neither create nor destroy it. We 
may cast it away, but where we dismiss it, there it will do its work.’ Now 
the modern education of gentlewomen does evoke a considerable amount of 
force in those who are subjected to it; and modern society recognizes little 
orno use for it, but in marriage. What is the effect of these powers which 
society will not employ, but cannot annihilate ? Why, commonly that the 
more gifts the woman has, the greater plague they are to her, and the more 
perverted use she makes of them; whilst the less gifted and the less power- 
ful,"to use Dr. Moore’s words, ‘torment by whimsical nerves, peevish 
tempers, and indolent minds ; or, more commonly, I believe, are tormented 
by a weary, lifelong struggle in themselves against these ; or seek the un- 
satisfactory excitement of incessant gaiety, or sink into feeble uselessness ; 
some take refuge in desultory attempts to do good, and others in intellectual 


studies and writings, which can seldom be wisely carried on, except the | 
whole character and mind be exercised in a healthy and natural manner by | 


practical work—that is to say, not by women.’ ”’ 

There is a chapter in this book on the education of gentle- 
women, which should be carefully studied by those who fear to 
have their daughters made too worldly. The writer has sym- 
pathy with the pleasures of the young, and says that, when a girl’s 
school education is over at eighteen, she should lead an easy life 
for a time; and recommends country pleasures, riding and driv- 


WHITE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 

Ix his brief preface, Mr. White informs us that “the design of 
this book is to give more prominence to some of the events which 
were merely adverted to in ‘his’ Landmarks of the History of 
England.” Yet, while an enlargement of a former publication, 
it isa perfectly distinct and independent work, having not a sen- 
tence in common with its predecessor, and “ being written on a 
totally different plan.” It is. still, however, only “the more 
striking incidents in our chequered story, and those which had an 
enduring influence on our national career” which our author has 
recorded in this very excellent manual of English history. For 
excellent we consider it to be, even when it does not fulfil all our 
requirements. It is, indeed, not to be expected that the social 
and political vicissitudes of more than two thousand years of our 
national history could be described in such a manner as would be 
entirely satisfactory to the critical mind. When, however, we 
have regard to the difficulty of the task, to the want of evidence 
on some disputed or obscure questions, and the not unnatural 
difference of opinion that must, at any rate in the present state of 
knowledge, unavoidably exist, we are inclined to think that Mr. 
White has gone as far as perhaps any living writer can go towards 
the production of a comprehensive but compendious history of our 
country, that shall be at once impartial and decisive. Even 
where we are not satisfied with his report, we are constrained to 
acknowledge that there are arguments which can be produced in 
favour of the conclusions which he draws. In general, we believe 
that where we feel ourselves unable to subscribe entirely to 
Mr. White’s views, as in the instances of Becket and Bacon, our 
scepticism would not be shared by the public. 

t is our conviction that Protestants do not sufficiently recog- 
nize the relative merits of the grand Catholic construction of the 
middle ages; and that various epochs of national history cannot 
be properly appreciated, without a competent recognition of the 





ing, music and dancing, &c. To objectors, who say that this is not | 


the education for a Christian woman, a life fit for immortal beings, 
she has an excellent answer—wise, moderate, and truly religious. 
We give a portion of it— 

“ They who believe this world to be Satan’s might well hesitate to pre- 
pare their children for taking any part at allin it; but they who confess 
that it belongs to Christ the King, cannot possibly excuse themselves from 
fulfilling the ubvious duty of giving their children ail attainable advantages 


for filling that place in it which God’s Providence has assigned to them. | 


But, practically, people of both persuasions do just the same thing ; and 
y who think they believe every moment sinfully lost that is not a pre- 
paration for Heaven, do not hesitate to occupy a good portion of their 
children’s time in learning French, calisthenics, and the use of the globes, 
which, so far as we can tell, will be of no possible use in the next world. 


“The only question then is, since we must prepare them for their | 


probable position in sagiety here, what acquisitions may be the most useful. 
And amongst these health, cheerful spirits, animal spirits if you will (what- 
ever you call them, as God thought it well to give them to the young it 
must be worth our while to preserve and cherish them), and the power of 
expressing freely and gracefully the feelings or thoughts which it concerns 
those they are with to know, take a very foremost place. Without the two 


first, they must be feeble workers in their Father's vineyard ; without the | 


last, they will searcely be able to take that place which is specially allotted | 


to those of whom we speak. 

“Joy and sorrow are God's gifts; both are his instruments of education ; 
He sends joy mostly to the young, and sorrow when He sees fit. Why 
should we not ask His blessing on both alike? Why should we fear to die 
in the midst of the one more than in the other?” 

In making good her claim for dancing as a a amusement 
for young ladies, she hits the nail on the head thus— 

“Whilst middle-aged people have no hesitation in asking a blessing on 
their meal, though it is to be of mulligatawny and venison, it would be hard 
to give any satisfactory reason why younger persons may not rightly ask a 
blessing on the not less useful nor inferior refreshment that youth and 
health and bounding spirits find in an agreeable exercise, though it is to 

oo fe among the pretty and pleasant circumstances, the music and the 

graceful movements of a ball-room.” 
_ My Life and What shall I Do With It? cannot fail to do good 
in the class for which it is written, but itis also calculated to be of 
great use to many other people. Its faults are scarcely worthy of 
comment here, being trifling in comparison with the sterling merit 
of a book that does what it pretends to do in the clearest way ; 
and blends amusement with its purpose of teaching how much 
goodness and happiness are within reach of quite ordinary per- 
sons, when they learn to think, and fee), and work for others, and 
how much others can be benefited by their judicious and unselfish 
ministration, 





collective life of mediwval Europe. Mr, White is very far from 
being an indiscriminate assailant of the old Church, or indeed 
| from being a grudging witness of the good which it effected. 
| On the contrary, he distinctly affirms that the Church in the 
| eleventh century was ‘‘ the leader and protector of the people— 
their leader in refinement and cultivation, their protector against 
the tyranny of the great.” Mr. White, too, is perfectly aware of 
the reasonableness of the philosophical view which represents the 
celibacy of the priests as temporarily necessary and beneficial : 
‘‘ for if the powerful office-bearers of the Church had been allowed 
to wed, they would soon have degenerated into a hereditary 
priesthood in imitation of the hereditary nobility; and the 
endowments of the Church would have been taken from the 
people at large to swell the revenues of a few influential 
families.” These are large and my admissions, and go 
a great way towards the rectification of popular miscon- 
ception. But we still have to complain of Mr. White’s want of 
appreciativeness in the ease of the heroes of the old Catholic 
| régime; we still have to complain of the decisive trenchant way 
in which he pronounces judgment on Becket, and of his flippane 

about Innocent III. To us it is by no means clear that Becket’s 
conscience was unprincipled. Mr. Mill, whose opinion carries 
some authority with it, considers Henry the Second’s claim toa 
veto on the purely spiritual act of excommunication as an usurpa- 


' tion on the part of royalty; and contends, that in demanding ex- 


emption from secular jurisdiction, the clergy did but assert the 
received English principle of being tried by their peers ; remark- 
ing that ‘‘the secular tribunals were the courts of a rival power, 
often in actual conflict with the clergy, always jealous of them, 
always ready to make use of its jurisdiction as a means of wreak- 
ing its vengeance or serving its ambition ; and were stained be- 
sides with the grossest corruption and tyranny.” As to the 
general influence of the Church, the same eminent writer does not 
hesitate to affirm, that to the time of Innocent III., if not of 
Boniface VIII., ‘it was on the whole a source of good, and of 
such good as could not have been provided for that age, by any 
other means with which we can conceive such an age to be com- 
atible.” 
. Such convictions would, we think, if seriously entertained, lead 
to a truer mode of representation, which, without reversing the 
historian’s ultimate conclusion, would leave us better satisfied 
with his judgment of men, actions, and institutions. . 
In England, a strong anti-Papal tendency very early set in. 
England had less to get and more to lose, perhaps, by the supre- 
macy of the Pope than any other equally important member of 
Catholic Christendom. It is not easy to say at what precise time 
the progress of mankind begins to be most favoured by the exclu- 
sive predominance of one, or by the abasement or destruction of 
the other, of two antagonist powers. In the past, and it would 
seem in the present, we have no better way of determining this 
point than that which is furnished by the popular but unsatisfac- 
tory Rule of Thumb. The medieval Church had always its bad 
side, and tended to degenerate into a theocracy, with the Pope 
for spiritual Emperor. If it conferred many social advantages, 
and even encouraged intellectual culture, it was perhaps never 
capable of fostering a true mental emancipation, and, ultimately, 
it eontiee aristocratic, oppressive, tyrannical, and hostile to all 
real freedom of thought. Thus, the English people were quite pre- 
pared to welcome, in the second Tudor, the champion of their 
nationality. The Reformation swept away the supremacy of the 
i ud ; fro i j ‘ 1 . By the Reve- 
send Nery ee an i tort the Landmarks of the Histories o€ Greece and’ of 
England.” Published by Routledge and Co. 
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foreign Bishop, and England vigorously asserted her insular / 
independence. 


In treating this portion of our annals, again, Mr. White fails | 
to satisfy us. We do not ask that he should accept the view of a | 


way remarkable historical writer of our own times. We have no | 
wis. 


to proclaim Henry a model Sovereign. Wilful, impulsive, 
savage, he may have heen; but was he not also a sagacious 
rince, who had a policy, and carried it out, in a high, masterful, 
ut successful fashion, with extraordinary courage and unfailing 
energy ? The historian, Ranke, gives Henry VIII. great credit 
for practical intelligence and strenuous activity in the direction 
of the public interests. Mr. White seems scarcely to recognize 
this ability. The divorce of Henry, aecording to the same autho- 
rity (Ranke), did really affect the welfare of England; and some 
sane is probably to be attached to the King’s religious scruples 
about his marriage with Catherine of Arragon. It is, we sup- 
pose, possible that Anne Boleyn was innocent ; but at least we 
should remember that she was found guilty by two grand juries, 
a petty jury, and the House of Peers; and if, on the one hand, it 
be suggested that the Tudor reign of terror was such that the 
highest and the noblest in the realm, as well as its less powerful 
citizens, are to be regarded as capable of delivering an unrighteous 
verdict, to please the tyrant; it may also be contended that the 
King, the Peers, and jurors might at least be impressed, whether 
rightly or wrongly, with a conviction of the guilt of the unfortu- 
nate Queen. 

We think some third course may possibly be open to us, pre- 
ferable either to the extreme view of Mr. Froude, or that which 
Mr. White represents. If Cranmer, Henry, the Peers, and the 
Commoners of England, were as degraded as the popular tradi- 
tion describes, if the Reformation did really begin in lust, and 
end in robbery and murder, then Englishmen have reason to 
blush at the origin and conduct of one of their very grandest na- 
tional transactions, and Anglican Religionists must turn away 
their faces with shame from the uteri 4 of the Tudor Reforma- 
tion, with its licentious murderous Head ; its false cowardly arch- 
‘bishop ; its lying treacherous nobility ; and its debased and truck- 
ling Commons. We have no wish to pursue this subject further ; 
we are scarcely disposed to make any one affirmation, or negation, 
absolute: we ouly wish to point out the painful embarrassment 
which attends on the extreme popular view of this reign ; and to 
show what a terrible cynicism, or appalling irony, the spirit of 
history unconsciously inspires, when it teaches that if ‘ Henry 
rioted like a blood-stained savage in the execution of his unhappy 
consorts, he probably elevated the standard of female virtue by 
the tremendous consequences that followed the want of it; that 
‘if he quarelled with the Pope, in the heat of anger at a disap- 
pointment of his passions, he brought to maturity the great 
thought which for years had been germinating in the English 
heart,” and that “if he robbed the Church to enrich his private 
hoards, and buy over a corrupt and degraded nobility, the lands 
he threw open to competition were the foundation of a middle 
class, such as no part of Europe ever possessed!” 

Of the general merits of Mr. White’s condensation, we entertain 
no doubt. He has written an admirable miniature history of 
England. Sound sense, clearness of statement, pleasant conceit, 
poetic thought, and judicious comment are all united in his 
vivid, ape ama forcible narrative. Its animating spirit is 
thoroughly national and patriotic. We are not aware that there 
is any school history of England that is equally comprehensive, 
interesting, and impartial. 





NEW NOVELS,* 

WE welcome with much satisfaction a new and valuable accession 
to the ranks of the fiction writers, in the person of Mr. Colin 
Kennaquhom, author of the clever novel, Money. His cast of 
mind is eminently Scotch, but the national characteristics appear 
in it with marked individual differences, under which they ow 
to considerable advantage. The metaphysical acumen which his 

countrymen delight to exercise in dialectical conflicts, is by him 

applied with excellent effect to the analysis of character, and is 

recognized, as it should be, not in the process itself, but in its con- | 
crete results. He appears to be cnlewed in no small measure 

with the practical shrewdness generally to be found in the canny 
Scot, but in him it is held subordinate to a truer appreciation of 
money in relation to individual happiness than common fame at- 
tributes to the majority of his countrymen. He is also liberally 
endowed with the y pawkie humour which is indigenous to the 
other side of the border. His language is lifelike in dialogue, 
fresh, clear, and incisive in narrative and reflection ; and his book 
ean hardly fail to amuse all readers, and especially to please those 
who do not think that light literature necessarily becomes heavy 
when there is mingled with it an element of solid and high-toned 
thought. 

The story is chiefly concerned with the fortunes of two note- 
worthy members of the ancient family of the Smiths—Joshua and 
John, uncle and nephew; the one a man of money, the other a 
man of ideas, Joshua devotes himself to the accumulation of 
wealth with a singleness of purpose which has its appropriate re- 
ward; John starts in life with much loftier aims, clouded for 
awhile by the vapours of self-conceit and inexperience. These, 
however, are roughly dissipated by the blast of adversity, which | 
burst on his unsheltered head as soon as he falls from his position 

* Mone; vov y Colin Kenna 28 pe V -ublishep 
wp ems eat ene. By Colin Kennaquhom, Esq. In three volumes. Publishe; 


The Shadow in the House. A Novel. By John Saunders, Author of ‘ Love’s 
Martyrdom,” &c. Published by Lockwood and Co, 





as the rich man’s acknowledged heir, through the unex 
birth of a Joshua Junior. The disinherited eae applies him. 
self with invincible energy to win an honourable name as a bar. 
tister, and he achieves suceess just at the moment when his 
unele’s fortunes have culminated, and dark days are about to 
descend upon him. The old man’s misfortunes reach their ¢j- 
max with the failure of a great Glasgow Bank, an event which js 
thus described from the life by our author— 

‘* Awful secrets are being disclosed and brought to light in that chamber 
where he and a number of men of business are now closeted in solemn and 
fearful conference. ‘Terrible tales they are of reckless profusion and of the 
wildest spirit of gambling that ever played with the fortunes of a nation, 
Terrible tales they are, fraught with ruin to thousands, and with even death 
and madness not to a few. It is half-past two o’elock in the afternoon, and 
the thunderbolt has burst over the panie-struck city. Commercial clouds 
have been growing darker, and more and more lowering for weeks past ; 
and now the thunderbolt has fallen. The crash has been dreaded by all. 
yet the anticipation has been too dreadful to be spoken of by many. The 
Atlantic Banking Company has suspended payment. Three millions of 
money—the savings of widows, the patrimony of orphans, the earnings of 
industrious men, collected from every nook and corner, from John o’Groat’s 
house to the Solway—all gone. For the last ten years, the stream of wealth 
has been pouring into the commercial metropolis of Scotland with a power 
which ought to have raised it and the country generally to the highest pitch 
of prosperity, instead of which the effect has been, not only to sink them in 
point of wealth, but to hold them up in the eyes of civilized nations as spec. 
tacles for derision and contempt. © preachers, preachers, hide your dimin- 


| ished heads! Walk about in sackcloth and ashes! Instead of looking upon 


your little nook of creation with feelings of spiritual pride, as that so fa- 
voured by Heaven, that it is to dictate creeds and dogmas to the rest of the 
world, learn to see it as it really is. Let us hear no more for half a centu 
at least of Sabbath Associations and Anti-Popery Associations, and Negro 
missions, and all that comes under the mighty name of Cant. Let us begin 
with associations having in view the humble but useful object of morally 
improving ourselves. And, this being effected, as we are an enterprisin 
people, our moral influence may, perhaps, be felt among those benigh 
nations who have the inexpressible good fortune to be brought in contact 
with us, And, as example is said to be of more effect than precept, it may 
thus happen that we shall do more good than by sending away missionaries 
who preach one thing abroad while we at home practise another. The At- 
lantic Banking Company has suspended payment; and, without exaggera- 
tion, it may be said that as quick as lightning the news spreads through the 
panie-struck city. You scarcely meet a man walking at a rate under five 
miles an hour. A large proportion of the pedestrians are running. About 
the Royal Exchange, and, in the central parts of the city, eager groups are 
conversing together; as you pass them you catch words and expressions 
which show that there is but one all-engrossing subject of conversation 
among them. The telegraphs are busy sending far and wide the news 
which is to render desolate many a home now bright and happy. Unele 
Joshua is not only a large shareholder, but, at one time, he was a director 
in the Atlantic Banking Company. ‘The property left him as a legacy by 
Mr. Glover, of Glasgow, consisted almost entirely of shares in this bank, 
There were three hundred of them, For a good many years past, the dread 
of some such catastrophe as this has been the terrible ghost which has 
haunted Uncle Joshua’s dreams. But now that the catastrophe has taken 
place, it has exceeded his worst anticipations, How so clever a man of 
business should have seen the mischief coming, and not managed to stop it, 
or how it was that he did not get quit of his shares, are questions which I 
cannot undertake to answer. ‘That men act strangely and unaccountably in 
matters of this kind I need not undertake to prove. The contemplation of 
the loss of such a stupendous sum of money was quite too much for Uncle 
Joshua. It was not only his own loss and liability which affected him. It 
is but justice to say that the general loss also affected him in a great degree. 
The notion of ‘ millions’ gone, lost by an institution in whose management 
he has once bad a share, caused him to experience feelings so sharp, 80 
mortifying, so terrible, that I doubt if ell the pleasure of past success 
would, if weighed in the balance, compensate the misery of the present.” 





After reading Zhe Shadow in the House we feel constrained 
to ask ourselves the question, which is the shadow and which the 
substance Hardly can we arrive at any satisfactory answer to 
this inquiry, for in truth it seems to us that all the inmates of 
Betchworth Hall are shadows, or beings so devoid of the substance 
of humanity that their impalpable bodies must be diaphanous to 
the faintest glimmer of light. Dut whether they be shadows or 
creatures compacted of the moonshine’s watery beams, they play 
some very fantastic tricks in a part of ‘‘ the county of —— . 
which seems an appropriate habitat for such visionary existences 





| —‘*for the railway has not yet touched this part.”’ The pro- 


prietor of the Hall, Mr. Bletchworth Dell is a refined voluptuary 
of a purely wsthetic order, and an amateur artist; and his only 
domestic companions are a beautiful cousin and her mother. 
Now we notice with grave suspicion that in Mr, Dell’s otherwise 
richly furnished studio, to which cousin Grace is a constant 
visitor, there are only two chairs! The fact speaks volumes. 
Well, at the opening of the tale Mr. Dell has just returned from a 
long absence, tor which he has from time to time given a variety of 
reasons, all very wide of the truth, to his affectionate correspon- 
dents at home. The fact is, Mr. Dell has married a wife, and 
leaving her at a roadside inn, has sneaked home to break the news 
to his cousin—and yet he has the effrontery to pretend to her face 
that he had not jilted her. ‘I ask yousolemnly,” he says to her, 
‘“‘and desiring only the truth—have I done aught towards you 
that is unbecoming a gentleman, and a man cf honour?” The 
murder comes out however ; Grace is over head and ears in love 
with him, and she thinks, and so do we, that he had given her 
good reason by his philandering to expect that she should be his 
wife. After this full explanation of the real state of the case, 
what does Mr, Dell do, but entreat his dear cousin to remain im 
his house, and aid him in forming the mind and manners of his 
rustic bride! Grace accepts the task as a means of fallilling her 
intention of becoming Mrs. Dell the second, and she continues to 
fool her intended husband to the top of his bent. Failing in & 
deeply-laid scheme to get rid of her rival with the aid of 5 
Cresswell Cresswell’s court, she has recourse to arts she had learned 
in the West Indies, takes off her rival by slow poison, confesses 
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the deed beside her victim’s death-bed, and commits suicide, All 


this is extremely irregular, but there is no great harm in it after | 


all. It is only make believe, and we need not befool ourselves by 
mourning over the errors, crimes, and sufferings of a household of 


shadows. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 





The Wits and Beaux of Society is a collection of biographical sketches | 


formig a sequel to Zhe Queens of Society, a work by the same authors 
which was published a few months ago, and has achieved a success 
wherewith they appear to be well content. They say in the first sen- 
tence of their preface to the new volumes, “ The success of the Queens 
of Society will have pioneered the way for the Wits and Beaux.” 
hit so. We have not the least unwillingness to admit either the fact 
or the inference. The new volumes are neither better nor worse than 
their predecessors, and those readers who were pleased with the latter 
will no doubt receive the former with equal favour, and ask for more. 
Nor is there any fear that they will ask in vain. The supply of such 
pook$ can never fall short of the demand, for the commonest literary 
i mney work suffices for their production, and the materials wrought up in 
them are of the most accessible kind; two or three boxes from Mudie’s 
library might comprise them all. 


demn these books simply because they are compilations. The value of 


the compiler’s art is incontestable, and its higher efforts simply an amount | 


of patient and intelligent research, and a critical faculty, which command 
the respect of all judicious readers; but il y a fagots et fagots, and the 
book of the Wits and Beaux belongs to one of the lowest grades of 
literary compilation, It adds nothing to the existing stock of knowledge 
in the way either of discovery, correction, or elucidation ; and its bor- 
rowed matter is embodied in a fabric of the trashiest texture. Behold a 

imen of the latter in this egregious bit of nonsense from the memoir 
of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. It is patched upon the history of Sheri- 
dan’s first marriage. 

“Nonsense; Sherry in love, the idea is preposterous. Sherry, the dis- 
reputable, the licentious, the ‘ Bardolph,’ as he was afterwards called, still 
more the Genius—was Genius ever in love? Yes, he was in love for a time 
—only for a time, and not truly. But, be it remembered, Sheridan’s evil 
days had not commenced. He sowed his wild oats late in life,—alack for 
him !—and he never finished sowing them. His was not the viciousness of 
nature, but the corruption of success. ‘In all time of wealth, good Lord 
deliver us!’ What prayer can wild, unrestrained, unheeding Genius utter 
with more fervency ? I own Genius is rarely inlove. There is an egotism, 
almost a selfishness, about it, that will not stoop to such common worship. 
Women know it, and often prefer the blunt, honest, commonplace soldier to 
the wild erratie poet. Genius, grand as it is, is unsympathetic. It de- 
mands higher—the highest joys. It will not smack its lips over a beef- 
steak. Its banquet may be the richest, just to be tasted ; or the poorest, just 
to try hunger. Genius claims to be loved, but to love is too ane to 
ask it. In very sooth, it is not more nor less than madness; and who ever 
sawa madman in love? Who ever knew a madman cherish even the com- 
monest passion? No, Genius is a disease, the mind overpowering the body. 
Itis incapable of the honesty, despises the honour, of a pure love affair. And 
yet at this time Sheridan was not a matured Genius. When his develop- 
ment came, he cast offthis very love for which he had fought, manceuvred, 
and struggled, and was unfaithful to the very wife whom he had nearly 
died to obtain.”’ 


Strange Surprising Adventures of the Venerable Gooroo Simple, §e. pur- | 


ports to be a free English paraphrase of a popular satire on the Brah- 
mans, current in its detached portions in several paris of India. Itis a 
collection of eight extravagantly funny taics, appropriately illustrated 
with fifty drawings on wood by Alfred Crowgquill. The volume is very 
handsomely got up, and will probably be found worthy of close com- 


panionship with the Marvellous Adventures of Master Uwi-Glass, pro- | 


duced by the same publisher. 

Tercentenary of the Scottish Reformation is a condensed record of papers 
read, and proceedings which took place at the late commemoration in 
Edinburgh. 

Wellington's Coreer, a Military and Political Summary. 
tenant-Colonel Hamley. ‘This is a reprint of an admirable article first 
published in Blackwwood's Magazine. We are very glad to see it in a 
separate shape. Colonel Hamley promises other attempts to elucidate 
military operations,” and we trust he will keep his word. 

Make your Game. By George Augustus Sala. One of Mr. Sala’s 
fanciful works on men, manners, and customs. It belongs to the class 
called “funny,” and is written in that exaggerated style so popular with 
anot over-retined order of minds. The book is profusely illustrated and 
intended for railway reading. 

First and Last ; a Poem.—Eleonora ; a Poem.—Two very bad poems, 
orrather no poems at all, but absurd pretences. The first is a great 
offence, for there are more than 250 pages of the most intolerable rob- 

and murder of Milton’s ** Paradise Lost.”’ It actually begins with 
these words printed without quotation marks— 
“ My theme the ways of God to man.” 
And goes on thus— 





* Bestow 
Great Spirit on thy suppliant, bending low,”’ &e— 
the poorest paraphrase of Milton's invocation ; and after many tedious 
pages (“* Let no wight therein, read”) it ends with a long speech from 
Adam in his old age, who “lays bare the future” in a stupid way. 
Eleonora coutains only fifty-five pages, but they are of the most con- 
temptible sort of stilted versification about a young lady in the time of 
Edward III, Perhaps the reader will consider that he has had enough 
of this work when he hes read the following which is not “set down in 
malice,” but really given as an average specimen— 
** Yes, Eleonora was surpassing fair, 

Robed were her shoulders with long golden hair, 

That asit fell restrained in modest grace, 

Told of calm thought. And oh! those eloquent eyes 

That ever seemed on what they had to say, 

E’en from sweet lips to bear the palm away, 

Lips that in turn with all their artless wiles 

Of separate or commingling sighs and smiles 

Would oft the palm regain, Ah! who could tell 

Upon which charm the heart might fondest dwell ? 

And, oh that neck !—But ’tis the soul, the soul, 

That gave the life, the glory to the whole.” 


Let it not be supposed that we con- | 


By Lieu- 


We should not have noticed these two volumes at all, but that we see 
many such things in the course of a year coming from obscure corners of 
London and the provinces, and these bear on their title-pages the names 
of two of our highest London publishers, Of course, they have not pur- 
chased the copyright ; but they should not allow their names to stand as 
a semi-guarantee that such rubbish is worthy to be printed and published 
by them. 

Sea-Kings and Naval Heroes ; a Book for Boys. By Jobn G. Edgar. 
—Mr. Edgar has established a reputation for writing books for boys, 
and we believe his reputation is deserved. The present volume is suited 
to the temper of the times and is likely to be popular, for it is written 
+ with spirit and cleverness. Boys delight in the deeds of semi-barbarous 
and wholly barbarous heroes; and probably they will care more for 
Rollo the Norman, Sweyn the Dane, than they will for Nelson and Col- 
lingwood; but Mr. Edgar’s account of those civilized sea-kings is so 
good, that every boy who reads them will (for a time, at least) long to 
be a middy in the hope of fighting another Trafalgar. It is almost 
laughable to see how warlike everything in England has become, even 
her children’s books. Ten years ago, none but a military or naval 
| author would have expressed the hope Mr. Edgar does in his — 

viz., that his account of “those who died glorious deaths in the hour of 
their country’s trial, may inspire ‘‘ some of the rising generation with a 
noble ambition to emulate the heroic valour and rival the patriotic 
devotion so often displayed by their progenitors.” 

The Heroes of Europe ; a Biographical Outline of Euro an History 
from a.p. 700 to a.p. 1700, By Henry G, Hewlett.—None of the 
heroes treated of in this volume are English, because it is intended as a 
companion to Mr. Edgar's Heroes of England ; im wihch there are no 
foreigners. Mr. Hewlett having all Europe for a thousand years from 
whence to choose his celebrities, must have felt an embarras de richesse. 
He has, however, shown discrimination in his choice, and gives us a 
goodly company of men whose names will never be forgotten while our 
race inhabits the carth. He has managed his sequence of great men so 
a to give a tolerably connected outline of European history from the 
time of Charles Martel to the death of Louis le Grand. And, although 
there is no preponderance of French names in this list of worthies, yet 
the author has not forgotten the fact that the first steps in European 
civilization after the dismemberment of the Roman Empire were taken by 
France—“ a country which, with all its shortcomings, has from that era 
to the present been ever distinguished in the vanguard of human pro- 
gress.” The book will be found very useful in schools, and will lead 
most intelligent young people to seek more information concerning the 
| heroes they read of here. ‘The historical events are related in accordance 
with the best authorities, and the author has not embroidered the facts. 
The style is clear and without further pretension. 

Darien ; or the Merchant Prince. By Eliot Warburton, author of 
“The Crescent and the Cross.”’—This fourth edition of Warburton’s 
novel forms the thirteenth volume of the present publishers’ Standard 
Library of cheap modern novels. ‘To many persons of the present day it 
will be really new, and to many more it will bring the charm of a plea- 
sant recollection, 

The Illustrated Boy's Own Story Book. A series of stories for you 
people, instructive and amusing, but inferior to the two works noti 
above. 

The Pioneer of Progress. By John Dennis.—This has nothing to do 
with Pope and Zhe Dunciad, It is a prize essay on the early closing 
movement in relation to the Saturday half-holiday and the early pay- 
ment of wages. It is a serious, sensible, and very well written little 
book, advocating the early closing of shops, and showing the various 
ways in which a diminution of labour would benefit the most intelligent 
of the working classes, and through them improve their inferiors. Such 
improvement would, as the author clearly shows, be an ever-increasing good 
to the whole community. It is desirable that all who are interested in 
this movement should read Mr. Dennis’s essay. 

Elements of Banking. No one is better entitled to expound the elements 
of banking than Mr. J. W. Gilbart, the founder and manager of the largest 
and most successful of our joint-stock associations in that department of 
monetary science. His little book has passed into a fourth edition, and 
the perusal will equally instruct the learned in the science of political 
economy, and the noviciate looking forward to employment in connexion 
with banks. The work abounds with curious historical details, and gives 
such advice to the public as will operate judiciously in the form of timely 
warnings, which are much needed in the present day. 
| Business.—A useful handbook of commercial business, giving the 
| technical terms and abbreviations used in trade, and a table of foreign 
moneys, weights, and measures. ‘To be studied by juvenile clerks. 

Arithmetic for the Use of Schools. By Edward Liddell, Assistant- 
Teacher, Homerton College.—One of the best books for teaching practical 
arithmetic in commercial schools that we have ever seen, It not only 
teaches a child how to do sums, but makes him understand the meaning 
of what he does. Although it is designed for the use of schools, we 
believe that it would be found of great value in families, where the 
| governess has but a hazy notion of the science of numbers, though 
| she may be able to teach her pupil how to do sums in vulgar fractions. 

The Practical Housewife. New edition.—A second edition of this use- 
ful manual and book of reference for mistresses of households is a proof 
that the first has done its work. We cannot vouch for the truth of the 
assertion in the preface, that “every married lady who studies it will 
become a good, practical housewife ;" but we may safely say that the 
book will be a great help to those who do not become weary in trying to 
do well as mistress of a housebold. To be a good practical housewife is 
not given to all women any more than to be a good man of business is 
given unto all men. Still, let every woman study the Practical House- 
wife, and get what help she can from its pages. They are sensible and 
full of useful information on domestic matters, from the scullery to the 
nursery. 

Etiquette. Also a useful little book in its way—teaching those cus- 
toms and usages of society which can be taught to any one not “ to the 
| manner born.” It will help many persons who desire to bebave better 
| than they were taught in early youth; and that, we presume, is the end 
| aimed at by the intelligent writer of these pages. 
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Booxs, 


The Sea and its Living Wonders. Translated from the fourth German edition, 
and partly rewritten by the Author, Dr. G. Hartwig. With numerous Wood- 
cuts, and twelve chromoxylographic plates, by Henry Noel Humphreys. 

The Manse of Masthead. 8ketches, serious and humorous, from the Life of a 
Village Pastor in the Netherlands. Translated from the Dutch, by Thomas 
Keightley. 

Strange Surprising Adventures of the Venerable Gooroo Simple and his 
Disciples, Nocdle, Doodle, Wiseacre, Zany, and Foodle, Adorned with 
fifty Illustrations, drawn on Wood. By Alfred Crowquill. 

The Sanitary Condition and Discipline of Indian Gaols, By Joseph Ewart, 
M.D. With Plans, 

On the Remote Causes of Epidemic Diseases ; or the Influence of Voleanic Ac - 
tion in the Production of General Pestilences. By John Parkin, M.D. 

History of the Venetian Republic, By W. Carew Hazlitt. Volumes III. 
and IV, 

The Wits and Beaux of Society. By Grace and Philip Wharton. With Illus- 
trations. In two volumes, 

The Wortlebank Diary ; and some Old Stories from Kathie Brande’s Portfolio. 
By Holme Lee. In three volumes. 

Everybody's Book ; or Gleanings Serious and Entertaining, in Prose and Verse, 
from the Scrap-book of a Septuagenarian. Edited by John Henry Freese. 

Tercentenary of the Scottish Reformation, as commemorated at Edinburgh, 
August 1860, With Introduction by the Reverend James Begg, D.D. Edited 
by the Rev, J. A. Wylie, LL.D. 

The Elements of Banking : with Ten Minutes Advice atout keeping a Banker, 
By J. W. Gilbert, F.R.S, Fourth edition. 

Sea-Kings and Naval Heroes. A Book for Boys. By John Edgar, Illustrated 
by C. Keene and E. K. Johnson. 

Make Your Game ; or the Adventures of the Stout Gentleman, the Slim Gentle- 
man, and the Man with the Iron-chest. A Narrative of the Rhine and 
Thereabouts. By George Augustus Sala. 

The Illustrated Boy's Own Story-Book, With numerous Engravings, from 
Designs by Bertall, Foulquier, Castelli, &c. 

Eleanora; a Poem, In four Cantos. 

Arithmetic for the Use of Schools. By Edward Liddell, 

Answers to Liddeli’s Arithmetic. 

Darien ; or the Merchant Prince. By Eliot Warburten. Fourth edition. 

Altar Light ; a Tribute to the Memory of the Reverend Alexander Fletcher, 
D.D., London. By the Reverend Macfarlane, LL.D., Glasgow. 

An Introduction to the Criticism of the Old Testament and to the Biblical Tn- 
terpretation ; with an Analysis of the Books of the Old Testament and Apo- 
erypha, Originally written by the Reverend Thomas Hartwell Horne, B.D. 
Now revised and edited by the Reverend John Ayre, M.A., of Gonville and 
Vaius College, Cambridge. 

The Handbook of Business ; a Dictionary of the Terms and Technicalities of 
Commerce ; with Tables of Foreign Moneys, Weights, and Measures. 

The Handbook of Etiquette ; being a complete Guide to the Usages of Polite 
Society. 

The Heroes of Europe ; a Biographical Outline of European History from a.p, 
709 to A.p. 1700. By Henry Hewlett. 

First and Last ; a Poem intended to illustrate the ways of God and Man, 


PAMPHLETS, 

The Irish Education Question. Reprinted, with additions from the ‘ West- 
minster Review,” (July, 1860.) 

The ** Common,” or ** Godlie” Band of 1557; being a Comment on that Docu- 
ment read at the Tercentenary of the Scottish Reformation, celebrated at 
Edinburgh on the l4th, 15th, 16th, and 17th days of August, 1860. By Reve- 
rend James Young, Edinburgh. 

The Pioneer of Progress ; or the Early Closing Movement in relation to the Sa- 
turday half-holiday and the early payment of wages, By John Dennis. 
Prize Evsay,. 

ALMANACK, 

The Farmers’ Almanack and Calendar for 1861. By Cuthbert W. Johnson, 

Esq., F.R.S., and William Shaw, Esq. Continued annually, 





SERIALS. 

The North British Review appears to have passed into more vigorous 
hands ; certainly its pages bear witness to increased power. ‘The present 
number opens with a masterly and comprehensive survey of ‘‘ Modern 
Thought—its Progress and Consummation,” in which the views of Miss 
Hennell are fully examined from the evangelical stand-point. The tone 
of the article is admirable. ‘ Disturbances in Syria,” ‘ Spanish Repub- 
lics of South America,” and ‘the Martyrdom of Galileo,” are all full of 
historical statement. The other papers, varied as they are, are all above 
the average. The Law Magazine and Law Review is not, as its title im- 
plies, a purely professional publication. We have in this number very 
valuable papers on “Judicial Statistics,” and the “Origin and Pro- 
gress of Commercial Law,” the latter from the learned pen of Mr. Abdy. 
‘“* Assize Amenities,” deals with a growing tendency to play broad farce 
in our Courts of Justice very happily. The North American Review 
has several capital articles; that on ‘Lord Shaftesbury” is remarkable 
for its careful collection of historical data. Mr Darwin's theory of the 
Origin of Species is well handled. The other papers are either dis- 
tinguished for their learning, as “‘ Homer and his Heroines,” or are peculiar 
to America; but they can all be read with profit by the general reader. 
The electic contains several articles interesting to religious readers. 
In its own groove of thought the Eclectic sustains its reputation, as in 
“The Neological Tendencies of the Age,” which, if it fails to satisfy the 
thinker, at all events will be held to meet the objections of doubters. 

The Macazines appear in force this month. Blackwood opens with 
an examination of the “‘Civil Service Appointments,” and treats of the 
modes of nomination and competition. ‘‘The Administration of India” 
is a most ably written exhaustive paper. ‘*Iron-clad Ships of War” is 
the distinguishing article of the number. “Judicial Puzzles” is an 
amusing account of the Annesley case. Fraser opens with a paper only 

ially serious, ‘The Philosophy of Marriage,” but the writer does 

not seem to have profited much by his studies under Sir Cresswell Cress- 
well. In other papers, Mr. Ruskin’s crotchets, anti-politico-economical, 
and Sir A. Alison’s history, are severely criticized. The Cornhill con- 
tinues ‘‘ Framley Parsonage,” and fills us with hope as to the united 
future of Lord Lufton and Lucy. Mr. Ruskin continues his attacks 
on economical science. ‘ Oratory” mercilessly disposes of some of 
the cherished delusions of rhetoricians. ‘Italy's Rival Liberators,” is 
an examination of the respective characters of Cavour and Garibaldi. 
The editor discourses on ‘‘ Work” and has a “ Roundabout Journey.” 
The contents of Macmilian are varied, and include ‘‘ The Life and Poetry 
of Keats,” “‘ A Defence of Mothers-in-law” (by a courageous son-in- 
law), “ Tom Brown at Oxford.” Nor is the topic of the hour for- 
. Mr. Barker discourses on “Italian Unity, and the National 
ovement in Europe.” The Dudlin University presents a very excellent 


ree. 
rature ” deals out just severity upon the slip-shod habits and mannerisms 
of composition now practised. ‘* The Work-a-day World of France” is 
well sustained. Bentley's Miscellany has the usual number of papers : 
one on the “French Almanacks of 1861” is exceedingly happy, The 
““ Memoir of Carlyle” is ably written. The Vew Monthy opens with a 
paper on the Druses, which is well timed. “* The Statue of the Marker 
Place” is worthy of the author of ‘ Washington Grange.” The 
Englishwoman’s Journal discourses on the employment of women and 
other matters intcresting to the fair sex. The -4rt Journal sustains its 
former reputation for excellence of engraving, typography, and ar: 
criticism. 





LITERARY NEWS. 

“ A Personal Narrative of Two Years’ Imprisonment in Burmah,” by 
Henry Gouger, is preparing for publication by Mr. Murray, 

Messrs. Longman and Co. announce as forthcoming “The Life and 
Professional Services of Sir James M‘Grigor, Bart., an Autobiography ;” 
** Half-Hour Lectures on the History and Practice of the Fine and Orng. 
mental Arts,” by William b. Scott; and ‘‘ Egyptian Chronicles: With 
Harmony of Sacred and Egyptian Chronology,” by William Palmer, 

The Very Reverend the Dean of Ely has nearly finished a new trans. 
lation of Thomas 4 Kempis, to be brought out by Messrs. Deighton, Bell, 
and Co. ; and Dr. Ackermann, Archdeacon of Jena, is about to publish 
in an English dress, through Messrs. 'T. and T. Clark, a complete edition 
of his work, “The Christian Element in Plato, and in the Platonic Phi. 
losophy.” 

Messrs. Hurst and Blackett have in the press, *‘ Six Years of a Trayel- 
ler’s Life in Western Africa,’ by Francisco Valdez ; “* A Saunter through 
the West End,” by Leigh Hunt; and various works of fiction, among 
them, *‘ Daunton Manor House,” in two volumes; and “ The House on 
the Moor,” by the author of “* Margaret Maitland.” 

A “‘ Memoir of the late Joshua Watson, Esq.,”’ by the Venerable Arch- 
deacon Churton ; and a ‘ History of the Church, from the Edict of Milan 
| (a.p, 313), to the Council of Chalcedon (a.p, 451),” by William Brighi, 
| M.A., are preparing for publication by Messrs. J. H. and J. Parker, 

Mr. John Snow has in the press, ** Nineteen Years in Polynesia: Mis. 
sionary Life, Travels, and Researches in the Islands of the Pacific,” by 
| the Reverend George Turner ; and Mr. T. C. Newby promises “ The East 
| Unveiled; or Slavonians, their Churches, Festivals, and Religious and 

Social History,” by M. D, Chylinski, a native of Wallaehia, 

Mr. James Blackwood announces as forthcoming, ‘‘ Enoch; or, the 
Sons of God, the Sons of Men,” by Professor Robertson; and the first 
| translation of the interesting French ‘Journal of what passed in the 

Temple Prison, during the Captivity of Louis XVI., King of France,” 
| by M. Clery, valet of Louis XVI. 
| Messrs. W. and R. Chambers, Edinburgh, are preparing for publica- 
| tion the third volume of the “ Domestic Annals of Scotland,” by Mr. 
| Robert Chambers, embracing the period of the two Rebellions, and bring- 
ing the history of the country down to 1745. 
| Messrs. Edmonston and Douglas, Edinburgh, have in the press a 
| second series of “ Horse Subsecive,” by Dr. John Brown; a volume of 
“Memoirs of His own Life and Times, from 1741 to 1813,” by the 
| Reverend Dr. Somerville, minister of Jedburgh; and an Edinburgh tale 
| of fifty years ago, entitled “‘ The Two Cosmos.” 
A new work, by M. Edmond About, entitled ‘‘ Rome Contemporaine,” 
| has just been brought out by Messrs. Michel Lévy fréres. The same 
| publishers have issued ‘“ Souvenirs et Portraits: Etudes sur les Beaux 
| Arts,” by M. F. Halévy, of the Institute; ‘‘ Contes de la Montagne,” 
| by M. E. Chatrain; and “‘ Constantinople, Jerusalem, et Rome,” in two 
volumes, by the Abbé Pierre. 
‘ The renowned Dr. Véron, author of the ‘‘ Mémoires d'un Bourgeois de 
Paris,” has issued, through Messrs, Bourdilliot and Co., a new work on 
the same subject, entitled “ Paris en 1860: les Théatres de Paris de 
1806 a 1860,” 

The fourth volume of M. Louis Figuier’s “ Histoire du Merveilleux 
dans les Temps Modernes,”’ published under the separate title, “ Les 
| Tables Tournantes, les Médiums et les Esprits,” has just been brought 
| out by Messrs. Hachette and Co. 

M. Eichhof, Inspector of the University of Paris, an accomplished 
Oriental scholar, has published a new work on Indian literature, being 4 
comparison between the Indian epic, the ‘“‘ Ramayana” of Valmecki, 
and the epic poctry of the ancients, illustrated by means of a Freneb 
translation and imitations in Latin verse. 

Messrs. Amyot and Co., Paris, have published “ L’Eglise Catholique 
en Pologne sous le Gouvernement Russe,” by M. P. Lescoeur, and 
“ Garibaldi et l’Avenir,”” by Viscount de Beaumont-Vassy. 

The first two volumes of a “ Theorie und Geschichte der National- 
Oekonomik” (“ Theory and History of National Economy”), by M. J. 
Kautz, and the first part of a Treatise on the “ Public Law (Offent- 
liches Recht) of the German States,” by G. G. Grotefend, have appeared 
at Leipzig. 

Professor G. Hartwig whose book on ‘“‘ The Wonders of the Seashore,” 
has just been issued in English by Messrs. Longman, has produced a new 
work, entitled “ Die Tropenwelt im Thier und Pflanzenleben” (“ The 
Tropic World in the Life of Plants and Animals”). 

Two books on England, a volume of “ Studien und Briefe tuber Lon- 
doner Theater, Kunst, und Presse" (‘* Essays and Letters on the Theatre, 
Art, and the Press in London”), by Th. Fontane, and ‘ Architectur- 
Bilder aus Paris und London” (‘Architectural Studies in Paris and 
London”), by A. Rosengarten, have just been published at Berlin. 

M. F. Siebigk, Dessau, has brought out an interesting “ Autobiography 
of Prince Leopold of Anhalt-Dessau,” the friend and military tutor of 
Frederick the Great, so often alluded to in Mr. Carlyle’s History of the 
great Prussian King. 

Lord Dufferin's “ Letters from High Latitudes” have just been pub- 
lished in German, by Messrs. Vieweg and Son, Brunswick; “ Adam 
Bede” has been brought out by Messrs. Besser, Berlin, translated by 
Dr. Julius Frere. 

















number, with a dozen papers of value. ‘The Vice of our Current Lite- 
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Ghe Cheratres. 

The new comedy by Mr. Tom Taylor, with which Mr. Alfred Wigan 
inaugurated his management of the St, James's Theatre on Monday last- 
has proved highly and deservedly successful. It combines, to a certain 
extent, the peculiarities of Sti’ Waters Run Deep, with those of the 
Overland Route, showing, on the one hand, the defeat of an unprincipled 
adventurer by a shrewd and daring woman of the world, who would 
save a female friend from his clutches, and on the other, the details of 
Anglo-Indian life. during a residence at a station “up at the hills.” As 
the adventurer is an officer in the army, who plucks “ Griffins,” besides 
attempting to cajole rich widows, and his adversary is the wife of his 
colonel, and, moreover, one of those military ladies, who watch over the 
interests of juvenile warriors, the main plot is thoroughly in keeping 
with the petty incidents which are intended to illustrate a particular kind 
of existence. With these accessories, however, Mr. Taylor has been less 
than usually felicitous, while the scenes in which the principal characters 
are concerned may be ranked among the most powerful which he has 

created; the trial of skill between the two antagonists being sus- 
tained with undiminishing vigour, to the end. The mere opportunity of 
seeing the admirable scting of Mr, and Mrs. Alfred Wigan in two cha- 
racters 80 well suited to their genius, is ali sufficient to render the 
piece attractive. In short, Up af the Hills is likely to remain for some 
time the leading piece of the day. 

Something like permanent good fortune may also be predicted for a 
short domestic drama, which has been produced at the Strand, and is 
much more substantial than the generality of pieces commonly brought 
out at that lively little theatre. Joe Spurritt, a superannuated post- 
boy, extremely vulgar in language, but susceptible of acute grief at the 
supposed seduction of his granddaughter, is just such a character as Mr, 
Robson might have played at the Olympic, that is to say, an almost gro- 
tesque individual, with a good deal of what is called “heart” in his un- 
cultivated nature. It is sustained by Mr. J. Rogers, commonly known 
as an extravagant low comedian, who in this instance rises far above his 
ordinary level, and will probably make a strong impression on the Lon- 
don public. ‘The piece is entitled, The Post-boy, and is written by Mr. 
Craven, who has never before achieved a work of such importance. Thus 
theatre, author, and actor, all attain promotion. 

At Drury Lane, there is a comedy entitled, Zhe Bachelor's Wife, 
which shows how a Celebs, who is a perfect monster, while teaching 
his friends to rule their wives, proves the most henpecked of mortals as 
soon as he becomes a Benedict. The piece is well conceived and well 
acted, the principal part being sustained by Mr. Charles Mathews; but 
having-been written in America, it should have undergone an English 
revision previous to its production on the London stags. The dramatist, 
to be successful, requires the technical proficiency of the playwright, 
and American works of theatrical art bear a strong resemblance to the 
most ricketty of Mississippi steam-boats 

During the past week, some novelty in equestrian performances has 
attracted attention to Astley’s Amphitheatre. Mr. Newsome and his wife 
(a Frenchwoman) have each exhibited the paces and accomplishments of 
a beautiful horse. Mr. Newsome, with his ‘ Napoleon,” and Madame 
Newsome, with “ Brunette,” did very graceful things—things that would 
be wonderful if we were not all familiar with what Rarey can make a 
horse do, by gentleness and perseverance. Mr. Newsome rides as well 
as any one we ever saw in a circus, and he sings songs while standing on 
the horse’s back and going round at a great rate ina style that takes 
away one’s breath to see, but is agreeable enough to hear. The Lock- 
hart family are evidently born acrobats. Their performances, especially 
that of a little creature apparently about nine years old, are among the 
best things of the kind. ‘* Young Charles Ducrow” made his début 
here this week, and was perfectly successful. His cnergy, pluck, and 
graceful agility dre not given him for nothing; he ought to be the Al 
of the Amphitheatre some day. 

We take this opportunity of noticing the Rodi» Hood, which has been 
on this stage a few weeks. The opera, which probably suggested, does 
not throw it into the shade. London has room for both at once, since 
each is good of its sort. Fitzball’s play is well adapted to the audience 
of Astley’s; it is listened to with great attention, varied by ‘‘ immense 
applause.” Friar Tuck is, perhaps, the best person represented, being as 
farcical as he is meant to be—no small merit in the actor. Mr, Prit- 
chard looks remarkably well as Robin Hood, and though his tragic acting 
isa little overdone, he does not “tear a passion to tatters "’ so completely 
as our ancient friend of the legitimate drama, Mr. George Bennett. Mr. 
Pritchard is probably trying to suit his audience. Children and other 
unsophisticated persons like the ruder forms of art the best. Their taste 

is quite wholesome, though it is not very refined. Miss Rebecca Isaacs, 
in Allan 4 Dale, sings with taste and fecling, and, what is also to be 
highly valued, with a very good voice. But why does not Allan 4 Dale 
sing some of the old songs attributed to him? No one could prosecute 
Mr. Fitzball for infringement of copyright, except through “a medium.” 
The Sherwood Forest scenery is good, and the running about of live deer 
isno small addition to its beauty in the eyes of the spectators. The 
merry-making at the triple marriage of Robin, Scarlet, and Allan 4 Dale 
was very effective, from the great number of persons on the stage, the 
good dancing (the morris-dancing especially), and the various acces- 
Sries, among which ‘a dragon” did his part to perfection. The coup- 
@eil of the stage, when the fun was at its height, was very picturesque. 








Parisian THEATRICALS. 

A drama, by M. A. Belot, entitled La Vengeance de Mari, has been 
brought out at the Odéon. It turns on the jealousy of an elderly hus- 
band, who discovers that his young wife has given birth to a female 
child, during his absence from the country for two years, and his subse- 
quent pardon of the transgression. 


BWusic. 


There is more music in London just now than is usual at this time of 
the year, but there is little to be said about it, because there is “ nothing 
fresh.” At Her Majesty's Theatre, the extraordinary run of Robin Hood 
Prevents the production of anything new in the way of English opera; 
while the performances of Mr. Smith's Italian company on the “off 
nights,” consist of the hackneyed commonplaces of their repertory, and 
attract little attention, the undoubtedly great attractions of Titiens and 


| Giuglini notwithstanding. 











At the Covent Garden English Opera we 
have nothing new, because Miss Pyne and Mr. Harrison, through a 
strange want of foresight, have nothing new ready to produce. The 
** People’s Philharmonic Concerts" have been discontinued, doubtless 
owing to their want of success. It is said they will be resumed under 
better management. The ‘Monday Popular Concerts,” which have 
been carried on for two seasons at St. James’s Hall so ably and bril- 
liantly, are about to recommence, and will doubtless be, as they have 
been, one of the pleasantest musical entertainments in London. 
Madame Clara Novello, who is at present giving a round of farewell 
concerts in the provinces, is to appear, positively for the last time, before 
the London public, at St. James's Hall on the 21st of this month, and 
will then retire into private life, 
** Loaded with wealth and honours bravely won.’ 
In losing this most accomplished lady, we lose the greatest female 
vocalist that England has produced during the present century. 


First Notice OF THE PIANOFORTE IN ENGLAND.—We have evidence 
that the pianoforte was known in England about 1767, as it was introduced 
that year on the stage of Covent Garden Theatre, as ‘‘ a new instrument.” 
An old play-bill, in the possession of Messrs. Broadwood, bearing date the 
16th of May, 1767, setting forth the performance of The Beggar's Opera, 
contains the following notifcation—“End of Act 1, Miss Brickler will sing 
a favourite song from Judith, accompanied by Mr. Dibdin, on a new in- 
strument called Pianoforte.” Backers, a German, is supposed to have been 
the first who manufactured the pianoforte to any considerable extent in Eng- 
land, and the name-board of a piano, inscribed ‘* Americus Backers, Factor 
et Inventor, Jermyn Street, London, 1776,”’ is still in existence. —Bui/der. 





BIRTHS. 

On the 2lst of October, the Lady Charles Pelham Clinton, of a son. 

On the 22d, at 48, Rutland Gate, the Viscountess Bury, of a daughter, stillbor: 

On the 25th, at Windsor, the Wife of Commander Marcus E. Smithett, R.N., of 
a son. 

On the 25th, at Torworth, Notts, the Hon. Mrs. Clowes, of a son 

On the 26th, at 16, Rutland Gate, the Lady Alfred Spencer Churchill, of a daugh- 
ter. 

On the 27th, at Bowes Manor, Southgate, the Wife of Thomas Sidney, Esq., 
M.P., of a daughter. 

On the 27th, at 2, Berkeley Place, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel H. W. Norman, 
C.B., of a daughter. 

On the 28th, at 12, Wilton Crescent, Lady Emma Tollemache, of a son. 

On the 30th, at 68, Park Street, Grosvenor Square, the Hon, Lady St. John Mild- 
may, of a son, 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 2ist of August, at Victoria, by the Lord Bishop of Columbia and Van- . 
couver Island, Henry Montague Doughty, Esq., of Theberton, Suffolk, to Edith 
Rebecca, youngest daughter of David Cameron, Esq., Chief Justice of Vancouver Is- 
land. 

On the 20th, at her Majesty’s Legation, Berlin, Mr. Augustus B, Paget, her Ma- 
jesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at Copenhagen, to the 
Countess Hohenthal, Maid of Honour to H.R.H. the Princess Frederic William of 
Prussia. 

On the 25th, at St. James’s, Piccadilly, Charies 8. Tinling, Esq., of Ashwell, 
Herts, and Hessett, Suffolk, eldest son of the late Admiral Tinling, to Eliza, second 
daughter of General Connolly, Royal Marines Light Infantry, King’s Terrace, South- 
sea, Hants. 

On the 25th, at St. Marylebone Church, the Rev. Richard Hughes, second son of 
the Ven. Archdeacon Hughes, to Agnes Matilda, youngest daughter of the late 
Richard Hermon, Esq., of St. John's Wood. 

On the 30th, at Chaddleworth, by the Lord Bishop of Oxford, Bertram Wode- 
house Currie, Esq., to Caroline Louisa, younger daughter of the late Sir William 
Lawrence Young, Bart. 

On the 30th, at Newick, the Hon,* Charles Cornwallis a _o= third son of 
Viseount Chetwynd, to Emily Hannah, only daughter of W. H. Blaauw, Esq., of 
Beechlands, Sussex. 

On the 30th, at the parish church, Leamington, the Reverend John Edwards, 
M.A., vicar of Prestbury, Gloucestershire, to Louisa Elizabeth Margaret, youngest 
daughter of the late Sir James Robertson Bruce, Bart.,of Downhill, county Lenden- 
derry, Ireland. 

DEATHS, 

On the 24th of October, at Pembroke Dock, Anna Elizabeth, Wife of Major Rolle- 
ston, Eighty-fourth Regiment, and daughter of the late C. E. Layard, Esq., of th: 
Ceylon Civil Service. 

On the 25th, at Morden, Surrey, Captain Maconochie, R.N., K.H., aged seventy- 
three. 

On the 27th, at Thoresby Park, Notts, the Earl Manvers, aged eighty-two. 

On the 27th, at Slough, in the sixty-first year of her , Juliana Elizabeth, Relict 
of the late Reverend George Rowley, D.D., Master of University College, Oxford, 
and youngest daughter of the late Reverend Thomas Ripley. 

On the 28th, at Cambridge Terrace, Hyde Park, William Hewetson, Esq., Com- 
missary-General to her Majesty's Army, in the seventy-second year of his age. 

TROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, OCTORER 30. 

Bankruptcy Annulled.—Averep Sytvester, New Dorset Place, Clapham Road, 
photographic artist. 

Bankrupts.—Wituam Harman, Emmett Street, Poplar, outfitter—Joseru Hot- 
Linas, Charles Street, Hampstead Road, cow-keeper—Rosert Caxapock Davres, and 
Joux Nicnots Troventon, Shoreditch, bankers—Witttam Stroxe, Wandsworth, 
builder—Freverick Sack and Perer Panter, Hatton Garden, builders—Grtovanst 
Porpa, St. James’s Street, tailor—Hexry Borenam, Wilmot Street, Russell Square, 
plumber—Grorck Frepenick Larratt, Coleman Street, City, lithographie printer 
—Exizanern Lynx Moors and Joseru Lyxx Moone, Dorking, carpenters—Henry 
Rovexrr Exoutsn, Brierley Hill, Staffordshire, victualler—Jomn Mantry, Sedgley, 
Statfordshire,inn-keeper—Joseru Hvutrorp, Birmingham, victualler—Joskren Hart 
Ley, Calverley, Yorkshire, cloth-manufacturer—Grorce Witkriysoy, Durham, 
grocer. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Cnuistiz, Glasgow, merchant—WILwtF, Markinch, gro- 
cer-- Brypen, Glasgow, merchant—Covstron, Leith, merchant—Fixptay, Aberdeen, 
provision-curer— Woop, Edinburgh, cabinet-maker—Mvsno, Blackcroft, Caithness, 
cattle-dealer—Hay, Rescobie, miller. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, NOVEMBER 2. 

Bankruptcy Annulled.—Tuomas Torsox, Osset and Dewsbury, 
carpet-manufacturer. 

Bankrupts.—Joux Starter Marswart, Billiter Street, City—Lewis PowELt, 
Chapel Place, Cavendish Square, builder—Witt1am Boyce, East Dereham, Norfolk, 
rinter—Freprrick Capiin, Drury Lane, haberdasher—Writtiam Hamitron 
RurHERFORD, Nottingham, grocer—CHaries Joun Bai, Peterborough, North- 
amptonshire, coal-merchant—WittiaM Ssirn, Eastbourne Mews, Paddington, 
horse-dealer—James Mavp Apssorr, Hanwell, carpenter—Freperick Baker, 
Wednesbury, Staffordshire, draper—Caries Herpsert, Churton Street, Belgrave 
Road, Pimlico, printer-—Raurn Errtvoton Riwiry, Great St. Helen's, merchant— 
Joxaruan Woop and Co. Brick Lane, coal-merchants—Grorcx Barrens, Notting- 
ham, printer—Jounx CLARK, Maindee and Newport, Monmouthshire, victualler— 
Tuomas Buaper Dantect, High Street, Poplar, ironmonger and blacksmith— 
Ricnarp Hrreutns Curtis, Aberavon, Glamorganshire, grocer—Witi1am Cox, 
Lamb's Conduit Street, pickle-manufacturer—WiLuiaM Jamzs Weicn, Nantwich, 
Chester, coach-builder—Epamunp Asuwortu Acrox, Ardwick, Manchester, yarn~ 
agent—Tnomas Mayo, Chesham, Bucks, wooden-ware-manufacturer—ELiezeR 
Timewet, Kirkdale, Lancashire, carrierp—Jounx Arnotp, junior, Woodbridge, 
Suffolk, innkeeper—Grorok Fre_per, Manchester, woolstapler—W ILLIAM NICHOLS, 
Leicester, manufacturer of blue—Wriuiam Hitt Apram, Fairfield, Lancashire, 
upholsterer—Joun Miter, Nottingham, pawnbrgker—Ricnarp Unruanx, Mid- 
diesborough, Yorkshire, bootmaker—THomas Booru, Manchester, grocer—W ILLIAM 
Tuompsox, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, tailor—Grores Pacay, Birmingham, general 
factor, 


Yorkshire, 
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ee 
PRICES CURRENT | BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
| Proprietors’Capital..... eee a: 553,000 Government Securities (inclu. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) gg pees em 3,138,965 ding Dead WeightAnnuity). £9,490,973 
| Saturd, Monday. | Tuesday.| Wednes.) Thurs. | Friday. | Public Deposit 4,156,309 Other Securities........... ++ 19,758,296 
i ——— | Other Deposits ..........0.. 3,736,933 Notes......0.00.. «+ 6,359. 
923 | 92 92 93 | —— | {2% | SevenDaysandotber Mills. "762,785 | Gold and Silver Coim 5.00.0... 140th ) 
922 92 93 93 —_ 93 | _—_—_- << 
ot 91 91g 91g | — 94 | _ £96,847,942 ‘ ‘ £36,347,942 | 
91g 91 918 91g -— 913 * Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissionersof National Debt, and Diy, Acct, 
— | 163 | Sissi = | : : a | 
Bank Stock, 9 per Cent .. 232 232 «| «232 232 — | 231 BULLION. Peroz. | METALS. , , Per ton. | 
India Stock, 10} per Cent . — | 2204 | 220 | —— | 2203 | Foreign Goldin Bars,Standard. £317 9 —— £102 10 0... £0 0 9 | 
Exchequer Bills, 14d. per diem. .. 2pm. | par | 2dis. 1j— © NN Giada Wdlines ......s.<.<.<0oes 600 | petimuare a eae | 
Exchequer Bonds, 500/. ...... — | Ipm.! — | —— | 3dis. 81) in B p Sean . I. B Ae Tigh 2% 09 
India Bonds 4 per Cent ............66 —— | —— |7dis. | ——- | —— | 8 | ver in Bars, Standard........ © © | Steel, Swedish Keg.. 17 5 -1710 0 
FOREIGN FUN | P —_ are Lane, Nov. : 
_— Official Quotation during the Week ao Friday Evening.) Wheat.R. 0. 53to 62 : 50 to ce nian: & we 
Austrian ....... | French ...csseceseceeees « “so, |_—ts« FAME. ne eee 62— ES f Oats, Feed.. 0 
Belgian —_ Mexican ... 3=- 223 Red, New. 40—48 Seg om i} 
Ditto —— | Peruvian .. 4i— | om Fin 49—53 whens” ‘ae 
ceeehe 3 coe Om Q 
Brazilian .. -— Portuguese 185 t= 448 White Old 60—€3 Fine 
"i +. 0-0 
eailan 953 ee lll . _ ne nr Fine .....- Cia 67 40— 44 Beans, Ticks 38— 46 Potato..., 28—g9 
eoocsee — : oe SNE <ceses —50 M 7—T2 . 50— i a 
Danish - PS Spanish ........ 9 | 49 New 42— 50 ait. Ord, Harrow. 50 — } Fine .... 33-3 
Ditto ‘— | Ditto New Deferred - 3 — 40 | 7 canna —_ 
Dutch (Ex. i2 Guiiders) a= _ ood Ditto Passive ..... paneweal 25 | WEEKLY AVERAGE. STX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 
Ditto.. ad Turkish .. _ 4 7} | For the Week ending Oct. Per Qr. (imperial) of England and Wales, 
= aa ane eR - Venezuela ............s0ee 3— 22 Wheat..... 59s. lla, 8i.| Wheat.... 59s. 2d. | Kye ....... 375. 64, 
Harley .. 9 6 HBariey - 39 9 { Beans......49 9 
SHARES. | Oats .....- 5 10 Oats ...... 24 6 | Peas.......4 ¢ 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) | — - 
Raitwars— Banxs— | FLOUR. | PROVISIONS. 
Bristoland Exeter.. . $4 Australasian ......... 63 Town ‘made ........+.. per sack 57s. to 600. Butter—Best Fresh, 16s. Od. doz. 
Caledonian,. 91g British North ‘American _— | DOSER nnccnndntecesnancesesen ‘8 — Carlow, 0/. 0s. to U/. 0s. per owt. 
Chesterand Holyhea _ City ..... ; Essex and Suffolk, on boards ~~ 4 4 Bacon, [rish .......000+ per ewt. 702. — Ta, 
Eastern Counties........ 52% Colonial .. —_ Norfolk and Stockton .. ° — 45 Cheese, Cheshire, fine . 76 
Edinburgh and Glasgow........ 825 Commercial of London 213 American ....... — 33 Derby, pale ..... 
Glasgow and South- Western ... — Engl. Scotsh. & Australian Chtd a | Canadian ........sesseee+s 30 — 33 Hams, York ...... 
Great Northern ........+++++0++ 114} LONGON ....-0.eeeeeeeeeeeeseers j — Bread, 7d. to 9d. the 4!b. loaf. | Eggs, French, per 1 
Great South. and West. Ireland. or London and a - 254 ! - ———$___—_—_—__—— 
Great Western,........++++ eee 7 24 | ITC s’ ME. 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 117) | 1 t ‘ —— ae. H c 
Lancaster and Carlisle...... 7 = 62 | NEwGatrt ome | ew io J , cine + werd P nae, co Gan ae Tha 
Brighton ,& South Coast 4 a he . > - : . . 
London and Wack wall vases ea National Provincial. | 98 | Beef... 3 Oto3 dtod 0 «4. 4 2tod Ctod 10 Monday. Thursday, 
London and North-Western. 100} New South Wales.. oy Amat | Mutton 3 8—4 O0—4 6 4 8—5 O—5 4/ Beasts.. 5,640 ..... 1,015 
London and South Western.. 94} Oriental . 443 Veal... 4 O— 4 4-4 & 4 4—4 6—5 0 | Sheep..22,£00 ...., 3,020 
ee Sheffield, & Lincoin. 464 Ottoman .. 183 eos lgg : + Sea 4 pee ° re : res ° a ° ° a. oe ae = 
BEIGIARS 2 .cccccccccccccccoecs 1333 Provincial of Trela 84 ° _ — “ ee = eee av eccce 
Midland Great Western (ireland) — South Australia.. | 20 | To o sink the offal, por.6 ib. 
North British,........-.+++.+ 62} Union of Australia . | 4 | SS SSS gO eS 
North-Eastern—Berwick . 102) Union of London. ° 26 HOPS. WOOL. 
North-Eastern— York bs} Unity........ setereeeeeeeceeees ie | Weald of Kent Pockets...... 200s. to420s. Down Tege .....-+--- a Ib. = to =a, 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton — Docxs— | | Mid and East Kent ditto..... — 560 os ethers 184 — 
8. sottish Central . -— East and West India . 20 Suesex ditto.. 200 — 320 Leicester Fleeces . 
Scottish Midland...... a London .......+.. . —— | Farnham ditto o— 0 Combing Skins... 
South Eastern and Dover ..... 85 St. Katherine | — | —_—— 
Eastern of France........++.+ me VACtOTIR cc ccccccce ecccccccececs 1003 HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 eR; ) 
East Indian ........ . 100} MiscELLANEOUS— | SMITUFIBLD. y 
Geelong and Meibourne ..... _ Australian Agricultural........ | 27) Hay, Good ... "5s. to Bde... 
Grand Trunk of Canada...... 22 British American Land, . { ” Inferior 50 — 60 
Great Indian Peninsular .... 96 Canada ...... 112 | New — © = ® 
Gre.t Western of Canada ..., 12 Crystal Palace .. -— 1 Clover cevccccececses 99 —= 120 
Paris and LYODS ....++++.+0+. 36 Electric Telegraph . 98 | Wheat Straw ....... 30 — 38 
Mines— General Steam..... — | Tato aon s 
Australian, ...cccscerecveseeess -— London Discount. ‘| 35 
Brazilian Imperial. 24 National Discount............ —_ GROCERIES. MISCELL 9 
Ditto St. John del Rey 274 Peninsular and Oriental Ste am. 77 Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb. 2s. Gd.to 2s. 6d. | Jamaica Rum.... per gal. 3a. to 5s. 44, 
Cobre Copper. 44 Royal Mail Steam. ee 48 Congou, fine ......+-.+6 1 11 —2 1 | Brandy, Best Brands. 3— 99 
Rhymney Tron. — South Australian 334 Pekoe, flowery ......... 3 © —4 6 | Cotton, N. Orleans. perlb. ot—o09 
ES Ue wy. - In bond—Duty Is. 5d. per Ib. Saltpetre. Ref....percwt. 44 0 —45 0 
Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 80s. Od. to 99s. 0d. Guano, Peruvian. perton.280 0 — 04 
RANE OF BNOLAND. Good Ordinary ........ 62s. Od. to 63s. Od.) Tallow P. = C...perewt = o— 08 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 69s. 0d. to 92s. 0¢.| ME oss aoteia 3-08 
on Wednesday the 3ist day of Oct. 1860. Rice, Ame. dr.Carolina.. 235. 0d. to 26s. 6d.| | Bee Oil, Eng 1 refined rr 0-436 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. Sugar, Muscovado,average.. Os. 0d. Brown -41 0 —41 6 
Motes issued .......6006000000£27,862,550 Government Debt ... - _ — West India Molasses .... 18%. 6d. to 20s. Od lt inseed Oil........ .— A, 0 
Other Securities....... e POTATOES. Cocoa -nut Oil .* 0-H O 
Gold Coin and Bullion , © is, se ase Kent and Essex — -ton .120s.t0130s. | Palm Oil... ....-..ee-e0es 0o-- 00 
Silver Bullion.......... eevese Shaws. - O— 0 Linseed Oil-cake, per ton. 210 o- 00 
_- = York Re "gents 40 —150 Coals .Hetton........+. 6 — 00 
__ £27,8 62,550 27,862,550 140 0 _Te “mee ee * o— #0 


Scotch ., 








M BEFORD. pLastic STOCK KINGS. and KNEE- 
of the above 4 CAPS, for Varicose Veins and Weakness, of a very sa- 
on the 18th of Janvany perior quality, yielding an unvarying support. Instructions 
for measure , and prices on application, and the article 
Te el for Intern and Extern Students, and all other par sent by post from the Manufacturers. 
ticulars, may be obtained of the Lady-Principal, POPE and FLANTE, 
Naro.tzon Newron, 4, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 
L adies’ Colle ze » Here fore = - a. i, 7 ED ETAs A aay 
— TOMPSON'S HYD RO-P N EUMATIC 
DR. DE JONGH’S { . 
Enleh of Claes for the CURE of THROAT AFPECTIONS 
IGHT- BROW N COD L IV 1D) R OIL, Thik Instrument can be obtained from Mitur«r and 
Prescribed by the most Eminent Medical Men asthe  Lawcevy's, 161 4, Strand, W.C., or through any Medical 
safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for man. Cle! rgy:men will find the instrument invaluable 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, See Spectator, ’, 1860 
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| 
st, JAMES’S THEATRE, " DIES’ COLLEGE, 
KING STREET, ST, JAMES'S SQUARE. | (PHE W ‘IN TER TERM 
. Atrnep Wiican, Sole Lessee and Manager. | ee will commence 
On ee and during the Week, a New and Original | Nex 
Comedy of Indian Life by Tom Tayton, Esq., called 
JP AT THE HILLS. 
Characters by Messrs. Alfred Wigan, Emery, C. Young, Ast- | Mrs. 
ley, Dewar, and Terry; Mrs. Alfred Wigan, Misses Herbert, | 
Kate Terry, Mason, and Moore. 
After which, will be presented a Reauthorized Revision, 
in One Act, of the Comic Fairy Tale, by J. R. Prancue, 
calle { 
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THE KING OF THE PEACOCKS, 

Characters by Messrs. Emery, C. Young, Belmore, Dewar, 
and Master Vokes ; Mrs. Buckingham White, Misses St. Casse, 
Kate Terry, Mason, E. Romer, and Oesten. Scenery, Dresses, 
and Decorations entirely New. Commence at Half-past | 
Seven. | 


UCKLEY’S SERENADERS.— 
ST. JAMES’S HALL.—The original Buckley's SERE- 
NADERS and Miss JULIA GOULD (from 585, Broadway), 











S HOMGOPATHIC 


RICKETS, In 

AFFECTIONS. 4 The delicious aroma, grateful smoothness, and invigo 
| Extensive experience, and the recorded testimony of num- rating power of this preparation have procured its general 
berless eminent medical practitioners, prove that a half- pint adoption as a most desirable breakfast beverage. Sold in 
of Dr. pe Jonon’s Oil is far more efff€tacious than a quart of jlb. 3b lb., Packets, at ls. 6d. per Ib. Each Packet is 
any other kind. Hence, asit is incomparably the best, so it smes Errs, Homeopathic Chemist, London.” 
is likewise unquestionably the cheapest. 








EVERY NIGHT at 8, and SATURDAY APTEKNCON at3. | Palatableness, speedy efficacy, safety, and economy, f YH E BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 
Places and Tickets may be secured at Mr. Austin’s Ticket- | unitedly recommend this unrivalied preparation to invalids. and COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHIL- 
office, 28, Piccadilly. Stalls, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Gallery, Is. | Noormer Oi. CaN PosSiBLY PRODWCE THE SAME BENEFICIAL | T Tps and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William Strect city. 





Doors open every night at Half-past Seven, and Saturday 





RESULTS. 








; : P Tea, 2s. » 2s. 10d., » 
Aterepen 65 BAe pest Seven. Opinion of Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D. T.C.D., | $o0d, chrom Magia te ae A ee cafioon In te 2h, 
Physician in Ordinary to the Queen, in Ireland; Presi- P 6@d., and Is. 8d. Tea and Coffee to the 


| ls. 3d., Is. dd., 1s. 6d., 
value of 40s. sent carriage-free to any railway station oF 
market town in England. A price current free. Sugars at 
market prices. All goods carriage-free within eight miles 
ot the C ° 


dent of the Royal College of Physicians in Ireland ; Visit 

ing Physician to Steevens’s Hospital; Consulting Ph 

sician to the City of Dublin, St. Vincent, and Rotu 

Hospitals, &c. &c. 

“TIT have frequently prescribed Dr. de Jongh’s Light- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil I consider it to be a very pure Oil, 
not likely to create disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great 
value. NHE 
“ Merrion Square, Dublin, September 6, 1860." | 







re 
ST: JAMES’S HALL RESTAURANT, 
REGENT STREET and PICCADILLY. 
LUNCHEONS, DINNERS, WINES, 
This Establishment is unrivalled for 
for Ladies and Families dining. 
W. DONALD, Proprietor. 


7 y > r ‘are! ‘a 

OTICE.—DR. KAHN’S ANATOMI- 
pi CAL MUSEUM will be CLOSED from Monday, the 
5th instant, till Monday, the 12th instant, on which day it 
will be REOPENED for the Winter Season, redecorated, 
warmed, and yentilated, with new Lectures on Subjects of , 
the greatest popular interest, and with an addition of about 
TWO HUNDRED MODELS, never before shown in any 
Museum inthe World. 

Dr. Kahn's “ Philosophy of Marriage,” and his new work 
on “‘ Woman, specially considered in her relation to the 
Married State.” Published by J. Actex, 20, Warwick Lane, 
Paternoster Row, E.C., price 1s. each ; or cithersent free by 





LIQUERS, &e, - 


its accommodation 
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.F 
PROPRIETORS OF THE | 
GLENFIELD STARCH ' 
| hereby caution the Trade against scliing ANY IMIT. ATION 
eir Starch, whereas, by a decision of the Master of the 
ls, Wothe on v, Turner (re ported in the Times and ' 
| sers of 26th November, 1859.) the y render 
themselves equaliy liable, with the makers of the ‘spurious 
article, in the above penalty. 
| GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
| is the only STARCH used in | 
\ HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 
66, Queen Street, London, 23d August, 1860. 











Sold onty in Ivreniat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d. ; 
Quarts, 9s., capsuled, and labelled with Dr. pt Joneu's stamp 
and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSS:ELY BE 
FEXUINE, by aati Chemists. 

LE ConsiIGNErs, 


ANSAR, HARFORD, oma Co. 77, STRAND, London, W.C, 








CAUTION.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions 


1 SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIP. 





post for 18 stamps direct from the Author. Address, 17, 
Harley Street, Cavendish Square, W. 





DINNEFORD'S 

P URE FLUID MAGNESIA 

has been for man Pe <d sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medica es as an excellent re- 
tiedy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
gestion. Asa Mild ‘aguient, it is admirably adapted ted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it ae 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di- 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Apericnt Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Frepared by Dixnzroxny and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agentsfor the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and ,) 172, New Bond Street, 


and sold by all respectable chemists throughout the Empire. 





HL AND SON have patented a- 
method of making a Spring Mattress portable. The | 
great objection to the usual Spring Mattress is its being so | 


heavy and cumbersome. The Sommicr Elastique Portatif” 
is made in three separate parts, and, when joined together, 
has all the elasticity of the best Spring Mattress. As it has 
no stuffing of wool or horse-hair, it cannot harbour moth, to 
which the usual Spring Mattress is very liable; the prices, 
also, are much below those of the best Spring Mattresses, 
viz.—3 ft. wide by 6ft. 4 in. long, 2/. 6s.; 3 ft. 6 in. wide by 
6 ft. 4 in. long, 2/. 10s.; 4 ft. wide he 6 ft. 4 in. long, 2/. 15s.; 
4ft.6in. wide by 6 ft 4 in. long, 3/.; 5 ft. wide by 6 ft. 4 
in. wide, 31. 5s.; 6 ft. 6 in. wide by 6 ft. 4 in. long, 37. 10. 

The “ Sommier Elastique Portatif,”’ therefore, combines the 
advantages of elasticity, durability, cleanliness, portability, 

and cheapness. An Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, Bed- 

ding, and Bed-Room Furniture sent free by po-t ou applica- 
tion.—HEAL and SON, 196, Tottenham Court Road, W. 





> Wornersroon and Co. 
i}, Dunlop Street, Glasgow. 
Dear § Sirs, 


HAVE, as requested, today visited the 

Royal Laundry, with reference to the Advertisement 
of the Nottingham firm, who state that their Starch 4a 
been used for many years in the Royal Laundry, and have 
been assured by Mr. Thompson, the Superintendent, — 
none but yourselves have any right to state that they supp! 
Starch to her Majesty's Laundry, as no other Starch is the 
used, nor has been used for some years, but the Glenfield 
Patent Starch. 

T have deen further assured that your Starch continues to 
give complete satisfaction, and that though trial has been 
made of samples of various Starches, ——- have been 
found near! ual in quality to the Glenfie’ 

Iam, dcar Hire, Toor obcdient Servant, WM. BLACK. 


Messrs. 








I. 








November 3, 1860.] 
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ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are 
requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an as- 
sortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY- 
PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, andGENERAL IRON MONGERY, 
as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, 
velty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. 
Bright Stoves, With ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 
ji. 156. 33/.10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to 
fl, 1%8.; Steel Fenders, 2. 15s. to 11/.; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from 2i. 15s. to 18.; Chimney-pieces, 
from ll. 6s to 80l. ; Fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to 4. 4s. 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with 

radiating hearth-plates. 


APIER MACHE AND IRON TEA- 


TRAYS. An assortment of Tea-Trays and Waiters 
wholly unprecedented, whether as to extent, variety, or 
povelty ison show at W ILLIAM 8. BURTON'S. 

New Oval Papier Maché Trays, ‘ 

r set of three... . from 20s. to 10 guineas. 

Ditto, Iron Ditto. . - from 8s. é6d.to 4 guineas, 
Convex shape, ditto +.» from 7s. @d. 
Round and Gothic Waiters, Cake and Bread Baskets, 
equally low. 
TILLIAM 8. BURTON’S GENERAL 
PURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis, and free by post It contains upwards 
of 500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Sil- 
ver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal 
Goods, Dish Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, 
Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen RKanges, Lamps, Gaseliers, 
Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, 
Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, 
droom Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and 
Plans of the Twenty large Show-Rooms, at 39, Oxford 
Street, W.; 1,14,2,3,and4, Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6, 
Perry's Place ; and 1, Newman Mews, London. 






\ ECHI and BAZIN’S DESPATCH- 
5 BOX WRITING CASES, in Russia and Morocco 
jeather, are made in twenty different forms and sizes, fitted 
with real Bramah and Chubb locks ; also others of a cheaper 
description ; prices vary from W. to 502, Portable Writing 
and Dressing-cases, Brush-cases, Couricr- bags, Pic-Nic 
cases, Wicker Luncheon. baskets, Sporting-knives, Wine and 





= Tr -IN 
S° UTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY.— (Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
LETTE 8 of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 
rf aide, Gawler, and Robe. Approved drafts ne 
gotiated and sent for collection Every description of 
Kanking business conducted direct with Victoria and New 
South Wales through the Company's Agents. 
Apply at 54, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager 


NATIONAL ASSURANCE AND 
pt INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 
3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON. 














Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 
17 Vic. cap. 43. 
EsTaBLisHeD a.p. 1844. 





Assurances may be effected from 50/. to 10,0002. on a Single 


Ale 
Credit for half the amount of the first five Annual Premiums 
Medical Men remuncrated for their Keports. 
Liberty to travel, and foreign residence greatly extended. 
No charge for Stamp Duty on Policies. 


NON-PARTICIPATING ASSURANCES. 
Assurances may be effected on the Now Parriciratine 
Paincirte, at very low rates of Premium, payable in a 
variety of ways, to suit the circumstances and convenience 
of different classes of Assurers 





ANNUITIES. 
Immediate Annuities granted on very favourable terms. 
The Tables for Reversionary and Deferred Annuities are 
icularly deserving of attention, whether regarded as a 
ans of providing for a particular individual, or as a re- 
source against the casualties of age and the uncertainties of 
health and fortune. 
Extract from the Half Credit Rates of Premium for an 
Assurance of £100, 
ITHOUT PROFITS 
Half Premium 











Whole Premium 





Spirit Fiasks,&c. 112, Regent Street, W., and 4, Leadenhall 
Sireet, E.C. 
Prima r val Aral += . 
ENNETT’S WATCHES, 65 and 64, 
CHEAPSIDE. and at the City Observatory, late 
French’s,62, CORNHILL, in gold and silver, ir. 
riety, of every construction and price, from Three to Siaty 
Guineas. Every watch skilfully examined, and its correct 
performance guarantee’. Free and safe per post. 
Money Orders to JOHN BENNETT, Watch Manufactory, 
65 AND 61, CHEAPSIDE, 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 
N TUESDAY, the 6th cf NOVEM- 
BER, the NEW BRANCH ESTABLISHMENT of 
BE. MOSES and SON, at the CORNER OF TOTTENHAM 
COURT ROAD and EUSTON ROAD, will be opened with 
an immense and unrivalled Stock of _READY-MADE 
CLOTHING, HATS, HOSIERY, BOOTS and SHOES, &c., 
for Aputts and Juveniztes of all Classes. 

EB, MOSES and SON have endeavoured to render this 
Establishment worthy, in every respect, of the proud emi 
nence they have attained among the Wholesale and Retail 
Houses of the Metropolis ; and, while tendering their warm 
est thanks to the Public for the gencrous support and en 
couragement hitherto afforded them, they respectfully 
solicit a continuance of the same. 

Every Department has been furnished with an entirely 
New Srocx of the most Faswionaste and Season ante Goons 

THE BESPOKE TAILORING Department has been 
supplied with a splendid Assortment of the latest Home and 
Foreign Manufactures. 

Cheapness combined with Durability of Material and 
Workmanship will continue to be the prominent character 
istic of the House. 

The Establishment may be Viewed at any time during 
Business Hours, without special invitation. 

t. MOSES SON, 
MERCHANT TAILORS, WOOLLEN DRAPERS, 
HATTERS, HOSIERS, BOOT AND SHOR MAKERS, 
AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS. 
London Houses 
Corner of Minories and Aldgat« 
New Oxford Street, corner of Hart Street 
Corner of Tottenhar irt Road and Euston Road 
Country biishments : 
19 and 20, Thornton's Buildings, Bridge Strect, Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire. | 
36, Fargate, Sheffield. 
The Establishments are closed every Friday Evening at 
sunset until Saturday sunset, when business is resumed 
until 11 o'clock 

















Y 




























re rQD ’ S44: 

5 W. SILVER and Co.’s outfitting 
We warehouses, 66 and 67, Cornhill, E.C.—OUTFITS for | 
Australia, India, and China, for naval and military officers, 
and cadets, midshipmen, « ivilians; clothing for gentte- 
wen's home use, viz. naval a military uniforms and civi- 
Kans’ dress of the best material and workmanship ; shirts, 
hosiery, gloves, &c. ; ladies’ outfits ; furniture for camp, bar- 
rack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every varicty of 
cabinet work canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., suited 
toallclimates. Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H. M. 
Dock yar Woolwich. 














y —_ sar . 
| OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS, 
: —Comfort for all.—The prevalence of external disease 
‘s mournfully attested by multitudes whom riches cannot 
sladden and whom poverty cannot cow To all such it 
should be known that this cooling Ointment will arrest any 
outward inflammation, stay the progress of corruption, and 
heal the terrifying wound. After promiscuous trials by 
thousands of sufferers, not one has ever yet complained of 
its having once failed. Holloway's Ointment has conquered 
and cured inflammatory disorders in all parts of the world, 
and Saved the precious lives of thousands In discases 
which have afflicted the frame for a long time, or contami 
nated the blood, Holloway’s Pills should always be taken, 
asthey act internally as favoura as the Ointment exter 
Bally. a 















T EETH.—By her Majesty’s Royal 
te Letters Patent.—1860, just published, post free, Three 
BRInt: A TREATISE EXPLAININ MESSRS. GA 
FLE -L'S Improvements in ARTIFICIAL TEETH AND 

XIBLE CORALITE G UMS, whereby one set will wear 

ger than three ordinary ones; being fitted without 
eet Wire, or metals, and without any operation, prove 
a uable desidcratum to all having occasion for the ser- 
oa of the dentist. None but first class matcrials and 
breed employed, while the expense is even less than 
Mi ¢ ordinary cost. To be obtained only of the inventors, 
tablish GABRIEL, Dentists to the Prince D’Ottajana (cs- 
the ed 1815, sce diploma), 110, Regent Street, W., near 
Oa taarant ; $3 and 34, Ludgate Hill, City (particularly 

Tre name, and that the entrance to the City establish- 
prided 4 the private passage between Benson's, the silver 
Liv. ay the State Insurance Office) ; and at Duke Strect, 

















‘ “The advantage obtainable by Messrs. Gabriel's system 
ow it pregminently superior.”"—United Service Gazette. 
™ s Tratine should be read by all who value health. 

s 7 vi . . . ore annoy- 

ance Heal will save much money and more annoy 





Age First Seven Years after Seven Years. 
SB cocccose Bl OBB cocececeee 43 1 6 

BD ccccccss 23s... 25 0 

35 B DB BD ceccccccce 210 4 

40 cuee BD SB ccocee 2 18 10 





PETER MORRISON. Managing Director 
Prospectuses sent free on application. 


ARGUS LIFE AS 


COMPANY 








URANCE 


39, THROGMORTON STREET, BANK 





Chair man—W iNliam Leaf, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman—John Humphery, Esq. Ald 
Kichard EF. Arden, Esq Saffery Wm. Johnson, Esq 
Edward Bates, Esq W. Ladler Leaf, Esq 
Professor Hall, M.A. | Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq 
Kupert Ingleby, Esq | Lewis Pocock, Esq 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury Square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq., 2, Frederick's Place, Old Jewry, 
Actuary—George Clark, Esq 
ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY 
The Premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with 
security. 





The Assured are protected by an ample subscribed capital 
—an assurance fund of 480,000/., invested on mortgage, and 
in the Government Stocks—and an income of 85,000/. a year 

Premiums to assure £100 Whole Term. 





One Seven With Without 

Age Year. Years Profits lrofits 
20 £017 8 .. £019 9 «+» £115 10 £1 11 10 
0 1138 127?7.... 2585.20 7 

40 150 166 307 . 2M 
50 1Muol 119 10 - 46 8 » 4001 
60 324 317 0 wo... G12 9 .. 6 OL 


MUTUAL BRANCH 





Assurcrs on the Konus system are entitled, after five years, | 


to participate in nine-tenths, or 90 per cent of the profits 

The profit assigned to each policy can be added to the sum 
assured, applied in reduction of the annual premium, or be 
received in cash 

At the first division, a return of 20 per cent in cash on the 
premiums paid was declared ; this will allow a reversionary 
increase, varying according to age, from 66 to 28 per cent on 
the premiums, or from 5 to 15 per cent on the sum assured 

One half of the “ Whole Term” Premium may remain on 
credit for seven years, or one-third of the premium may re 
main for life as a debt upon the Policy at 5 per cent or 
may be paid off at any time without notice. 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved 

Loans upon approved security 

No charge for Policy Stamps 

Medical Attendants paid for their reports 

Persons may, in time of peace, proceed to or reside in any 
part of Europe or British North America without extra 
charge 
No extra charge for the Militia, Volunteer Rifles, or 
Artillery Corps on Home Service 

The Medical Officers attend every day 
Two o'clock E. BATE 








at a quarter before 
tesident Director 








LIFE 


> , . ‘ 
A LBERT AND MEDICAL 
4 ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
7, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, 8. W. 
Established 1558 
The Business of the Medical, Invalid, and General Life 
Assurance Society having been amalgamated with the Al 
bert Life Assurance Company, the united businesses will 
henceforth be carried on under the above tithe 
Accumulated Fund exceeds ....- 
Subscribed Capital... eee 
Paid-up Capital. ..... otecce soeeee 137,000 
Annual Income from Life Premiums upwardsef 220,0 0 
rhe new business is now progressing at the rate of more 
than 25,000/. per annum 
From Professor de Morgan's Report upon the last valua- 
tion of liabilities nd of 1858), and the statements of ac 
counts, it appeared at that time that the surplus in favour 
of the Albert business alone, after providing for every lia- 
bility, was 192,925/. 2°. 1ld. The amount paid to the public 
in Claims and Bonuses reaches more than 800,000/, 
HENRY WILLIAM SMITH, Actuary. 
C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary 


NEW DIS 








. £500,000 
447,180 












+ . 
‘OVERY IN TEETH.— 
4 Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON DENTIST, 52, Ficet 
Street, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DESCATP- 
TION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, 
wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural 
teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer; they will never change colour or decay, 
and will be found superior to any teeth before used. This 
method docs not uire the cxtraction of roots, or any 
painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mas 
tication. Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mas- 
tication. 62, Fleet Strect.—At home from from 10 titl 5 














314, Strand, W.C., Octr., 1860, 
TINSLEY’S LIST OF NEW WORKS. 





Anew work by Mr. Buancuarp Jernoup, entitled, 


VHRONICLES OF THE CRUTCH. 


/) *%* This work consists of a series of quaint 
Stories and Papers, contributed by Mr. Jerrold to 
“Household Words.” [On the 25th, 


Just published, price 5s. 


ABOUT LONDON, 


By J. Ewixc Rrrenie, Author of “ The Night Side 
of London.” 


“Mr. Ritchie ought to be a popular author, and 
largely read by a numerous and highly respectable 
class.” —Atheneum. 

** They are all written with such a knowledge ofeach 
subject as might be expected from a perceptive and 
accurate observer, who has gained his experience from 
himself, while the descriptive writing is that of a 
practised hand.”—J/lustrated London News. 

“We can give to this work our heartiest praise, 
* About London’ is written by one whose object is as 
much to instruct as to amuse, and who succeeds, with- 
out any apparent effort, in doing both. We say with- 
out any apparent effort, because Mr. Ritchie's sketches 
are too bold to be stiff, his style too fluent and natural 
to be laboured. Notwithstanding this, * About Lon- 
don’ displays an amount of industrious research very 
rarely met with, and a knowledge of men and manners 
which only experience—and active experience, more- 
over—can supply.”—Literary Gazette. 





Also, now ready, 

DR, WARDROP ON THE NATURE AND 
TREATMENT OF THE 
DISEASES OF THE HEART; 
Containing also, some New Views of the Circulation 
of the Blood, with an Account of the Muscolo- 

Cardiac, the Pulmo-Cardiac, and the Veno-Pulmon- 
ary Functions. 
By James Warpror, M.D., Surgeon to the Person of 
George 1V., &c., &e., &e. 
A New Edition, carefully Revised, with considerable 
Additions, and a Copious Index. Large 8vo., 18s. 


Also, now ready, the Second Edition, revised, cor- 
rected, and greatly enlarged, of 
MR, GEO. AUGUSTUS SALA’S 
NARRATIVE OF THE GRAND 
VOLUNTEER REVIEW 
AND WIMBLEDON SIHLOOTING-MATCH, 
London: W. Tinsiey, 314, Strand ; 
And may be ordered of all Booksellers, and at all 
Railway Stations. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d, 
gt YEARS in CHINA, 
Bririsu Restpent. Second Thousand, 
Appendix and Postscript. 
Edinburgh : Epmonsron and DoveLas. 
London: Haminvon, Avams, and Co, 


By a 
With an 


Just published, price 1s. New Edition, sent post free to 
any address for 14 stamps, by Mann, 39, Cornhill, 
THE SCIENCE of LIFE; or How to 

Live, and What to Live For; Explanatory of the 
Mysteries of Man’s Existence and the various Pheno- 
mena of Life. With Practical Instructions for secur- 
ing Health and Strength, followed by Remarks on the 
Treatment and Cure of the various Disorders inciden- 
tal to Sedentary Life. By a Physician of Twenty Years’ 
Practice. 

Principal Contents: The Physical Education of 
Early Life The Art of Prolonging Life—The Prime 
of Life—The Decline of Life—The Stomach and its 
Difficulties—Nervous Affections, &c. 


‘ y1T ’ aa wa . 

eh MRD’'S EUPEPLON MANTLES, in 

rich Seal-skin—black, brown, or grey—at 2, 3, and 
4 guineas ; in French Ribbed Cloth, at 14 to 5 guineas ; and 
in Lyons Velvet, 5to 12 guineas. These new and beautiful 
mantles are altogether of a superior order of taste and style, 
and fully merit the title of “ beautiful attire.” Illustra 
tions post frec 

THOMAS FORD, 42, Oxford Street, London, W. 









kK RD’S AIXA JACKETS, beautifully 
fitting and elegantly embroidered. Superfine cloth, 
Lyons Velvet, 42s., 62s., and 





with miiitary braiding, 21s. ; 
Sis 

FORD'S ZOUAVE JACKETS, for Dinner or Evening 
yous Veivet, Cas) re, or Cloth, beautifully 
braided, from 2ls. to 5 guineas. By far the largest and 
cheapest stock in London. Il!ustrations free. 
THOMAS FORD, 42, Oxford Strect, London 








Dress, of 


BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
sO . ° . 
\ Rk. ESKELL, Sugeon Dentist, 8, Gros- 
+ vyenor Street, has PATENTED an INVENTION for 
the CONSTRUCTION and ADAPTATION of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH 3UMB8, which has the following extraordinary 
advantages— 

First—A set of Teeth of exquisite workmanship and me- 
chanism, can be fitted with the most perfect accuracy and 
success IN TWO HOURS, without pain or extrection of 
stumps, and answering all the purposes of mastication ard 
articulation. 

Seconé—They are fixed without bands, wires, springs, or 
fastenings, by a moveable, flexible, and imperishable sass, 
from which such an extraordinary power of suction or self- 
adhesion is obtained that the teeth are perfectly immov- 
able, except at the option of the wearer. 

Third—Artificial Teeth made in the ordinary way are 
rendered useless by the loss of any of the natural te eth to 
which they are attached, but by this patent they arc notim 
», are always useful, and will 








paired in the slightest degr 
last a lifetime. ' 

Fourth—Residents abroad wr in the country can adjust 
these Teeth in any of the above cases, without the ald of a 
dentist 

Mr. Eskell’s patent, of which he is the sole inventor and 
patentee, can only be procur¢ dat his residence, where spe- 
cimens may be seen and every information obtained. De- 
cayed Te stopped. Loose Tecth fastened. All consulta - 
tions free. Terms strictly moderate.—S, Grosvenor Street 
and Benrett’s Hill, Birmingham 
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MR, BENTLEY'S 


LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FOR NOVEMBER. 


I. 
DISCOVERY OF CARTHAGE. 


CARTHAGE AND ITS REMAINS. 


Being an Account of Excavations and Researches 
on the Site of the Phoenician Metropolis and in other 
Adjacent Places. Conducted under the auspices of 
her Majesty’s Government. By Dr. N. Davtes, 
F.B.G.8, 8vo. with numerous fine Illustrations, 21s. 


If. 
LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF 


CANTERBURY, from the Mission of Augustine to 
the Death of Howley. By Watrer Farquiiar 
Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Vol. I. 8vo. 


Itt. 
JOURNAL and CORRESPONDENCE 
of WILLIAM, FIRST LORD AUCKLAND. In- 
cluding numerous Important and Interesting un- 
ublished Letters of the Right Hon. William Pitt, 
dmund Burke, and Lord Sheffield ; Lord Lough- 
borough, Lord North, Charles Fox, Storer, the witty 
Correspondent of George Selwyn, Dr. Moore, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Lord Carmarthen, Lord 
Malmesbury, Josiah Wedgwood, Wilberforce, Lady 
Glenbervie, the Duchess of Marlborough, the Mar- 
quis of Hertford, Lady Auckland, Lord Gower, 
Adam Smith, the Duke of Portland, the Duke of 
Dorset, Lord Thornton, &c. Edited by the Right 
Hon. and Right Rev. the Bisnor or Bata AnD 
Wetts. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits of Lord Auck- 
land and Lady Auckland from Original Family 

Paintings. 
Iv. 


RESEARCHES AND DISCOVERIES 
MADE DURING a RESIDENCE OF SEVEN 
YEARS in the LEVANT and in the ISLANDS of 
MYTILENE and RHODES, and on the COAST of 
ASIA MINOR, &c. By C.T. Newron, Esq., late 
British Vice-Consul at Mytilene, now Consul at 
Rome, Student of Christ Church, Oxford, 8vo. with 
numerous Engravings and Maps, 2]s. 


Vv 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MRS. 
DELANY, attached to the Court of her Majesty 
Queen Charlotte, with her Correspondence with the 
most Distinguished Personages of her Time, Pre- 
senting a Picture of the Court of Englaud, and of 
Literary and Fashionable Society, from an Early 
Period of the Last Sag nearly to its Close. Edi- 
ted by the Right Hon. Lapy Exanovee. Among 
the Correspondents will be found Letters of Wesley, 
Dr. Young, Author of * Night Thoughts,” Swift, 
&e. 3 vols. 8vo. with upwards of 14 beautiful Por- 
traits from Original Miniatures and Oil Paintings. 


vI. 

THE GREATEST OF THE PLAN- 
TAGENETS; an Historical Memoir. By Epmunp 
CurrrorD. 8vo. 

Few of our English writers have done justice to the 
high intellect and largeness of heart of King Edward 
the First, nor to the practical wisdom apparent in 
every act and decision of this great founder of the Eng- 
lish Constitution. 

VIt, 


THE HISTORY OF ROME FROM 
THE EARLIEST TIME TO THE PERIOD OF 
ITS DECLINE. By Dr. Momsen. Translated 
under the sanction and revision of the Author, in- 
cluding his latest corrections. By the Rev. W. Prrr 
Dickson; with an Introduction by Dr. Scumirz. 
Crown 8vo, 

Vitr. 


LITHIAKA. GEMS AND JEWELS 
Their History, Geography, Chemistry, and Ana. 
From the earliest Ages to the present Time. By 
Madame pe Barrera, Author of ‘Memoirs of 
Rachel.” 1 vol. with [‘lustrations. 

Ricwuarp Benriey, New Burlington Strect 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty). 





SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
Now ready, post free, for 2 Stamps, 
AWSON’S CITY of LONDON BOOK 
CIRCULAR, for November, containing 4000 
Volumes of Standard Second-hand Books, in all classes 
of Literature, including Natural History, Topography, 
Ancient and Modern Poetry, Facetiv, Illustrated 
Works, &e. 
Wittum Dawson and Sons, 74, Cannon Street, City, 
London, E.C. Established 1809. 


THE FIFTY GUINEA PRIZE ESSAY. 
Just published, price 2s. 6d. 
HE PIONEER ©OF PROGRESS; 
or the Early Closing } ovement in relation to 
the Saturday Half-Holiday a: + the Early Payment of 
Wages. By Jonn Dennis. 
London: Hamitrow, ADAM, and Co., 33, Paternoster 


ow. 
Sold by all Booksellers, and at the offices of the Early 
Closing Association, 35, Ludgate Hill. 





Second Edition, with 3738 Eagravings, feap. 8vo. 
th, 12s. "bi. . 


cloth, . 
IHE MICROSCOPE and its REVELA- 
TIONS. By W. B. Carpzyrer, M.D., F.R.S. 
Joun Cavrenitt, New Burliugton Street. 





HE RIGHT HONOURABLE JAMES 
WILSON. The Memoir of the Right Honour- 
able James Wiison will be published in a gratuitous 
Supplement to the Heonomist on Sarunpay, the 17th 
instant, Price, stamped, 9d.; unstamped, 8d. 
D. A. Areo, 340, Strand. 


| 











THE TEXT OF SHAKSPEARE. 
Just published, in 8vo. price One Shilling. 
ROPOSED EMENDATIONS of the 
TEXT of SHAKSPEARE’S PLAYS. With 
Confirmatory and Illustrative Passages from the Poet's 
Works and those of his Contemporaries. By SwyNrEN 


JeRvIs. 
London: Lonomay, Greex, Lonoman, and Roserts, 





NEW EDITION OF STAFFORD’S UNIVERSAL 
HISTORY. 
Just published, in 12mo. price 4s. cloth, 

OMPENDIUM of UNIVERSAL HIS- 

_) TORY from the Earliest Period to the year 1859, 

with Questions for Examination. Translated from the 

27th Edition of the German Original by Cuanves 1. 

Srarrorp. 4th Edition, revised and enlarged by Mrs. 
Percy SINNETT. 

London: Loyemax, Green, Loncman, and Roserts, 


Published this day, 8vo. price 6d. 
TALY and the WESTERN POWERS. 
By Ricuarp Conoreve. 

London: Grorck MANWARING, successor to JoHN 
CnuapMan, 8, King William Street, Strand. 
With 249 Illustrations, 8vo. 24s. 
ANUAL OF HUMAN MICROSCOPIC 
ANATOMY. By Acserr Kicirmker, Professor 
of Anatomy and Physiology in the University of 
Wiirzburg. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 














This day, Cheaper Edition, in lL vol. crown 8vo. fis, 
ADEMOISELLE MORI: a Tale of 
Modern Rome. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
This day, Third Edition, Revised, 3s. 6d. 
HE SOUTHLANDERS: an Account 
of an Expedition into the Interio: of New Hol- 


land. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 


DR. LAYCOCK’S NEW WORK. 
Ia 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 21s. with numerous 
Illustrations, 
\ IND AND BRAIN; or the Correla- 
J tions of Consciousness and Organization with 
their Applications. 

By Tuomas Laycock, M.D., F.R.S.E., &e., 
Professor of the Practice of Medicine and of Clinical 
Medicine, and Lecturer on Medical Paychology in the 
University of Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh: Surmertann and KNox; 

London: Simmpxin, Marsaaut, and Co. 








Now ready, the 34th Thousand, in post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 

OYER’S MODERN HOUSEWIFE. 

Comprising Receipts for the economic and judi- 

cious preparation of every meal of the day, and for 

the Nursery and Sick Room. By the late ALexts 
Sover. With Illustrations on Wood, &e. 

* All who have food to cook should buy this book.” 

— Morning Chronicle, 
Also, by the same Author, 

SOYER’S SYSTEM of COOKERY ; or, 
Gastronomic Regenerator for the Kitchens of the 
Wealthy. Eighth Thousand, 8vo. 15s. cloth. 

Loudon: Simpxin, MAnrsHatt, and Co. Stationers’ 

Hall Court. 


E PORQUET'S STANDARD FRENCH 
BOOKS— 

“Ss FIRST. FRENCH READING- 

With 





DE PORQi 
BOOK; or Lives of Celebrated Children. 
Explanatory Notes. 2s. 6d. 

PARISIAN SPELLING-BOOK. 

INTRODUCTION 
LOGY. Is. 6d. 

PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY. 23. 64. 

PREMIER PAS, in FRENCH. 2s. 6¢. 

PETIT VOCABULAIRE. Is. 6¢. 

PETIT VOCABULAIRE and FRENCH GEN- 
DERS, printed in red and blue. 2s. 6¢. 
DE PORQUET’S SYSTEM OF 

FRENCH. 3s. 6d. 

London: Simpxrn, MARSHALL, and Co.; and may be 
had of the Author, at his Scholastic Agency, 14, Tayis- 
tock Street, Covent Garden. 


MESSRS. GRIFFIN AND C0.’S 


NEW BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY. 


2s. 6d. 
to PARISIAN PHRASEO- 


TEACHING 





TO BE 


Re 
| OWDLER’S FAMILY SHAKE- 
SPEARE. New Edition, feap. 8vo., with Steel 
Engravings, l0s. 6d. cloth gilt. 
9 
HANDBOOK OF CONTEMPORARY 
ft BIOGRAPHY ; containing nearly One Thousand 
Memoirs of living individuals, prepared with great 
care, Small 8vo., 3s. 67. cloth. 
3. 
GUNSHINE IN THE COUNTRY. 
WW _A Book of Rural Poetry, with a Series of exqui- 
site Photographs introduced in the Text. Small 4to, 
2ls. cloth lettered. 
4 


HE CITY OF OUR LORD. 
Twelve Photograpis of Jerusalem, with descrip- 
tive folio, 2ls. cloth gilt. 


5. 
HE COINAGE OF THE BRITISH 


EMPIRE, By H. Noe. Humpnreys. With a 


Series of beautiful Examgles printed in gold, silver, ! 


and copper. 
tique binding. 


New Edition. Imperial 8vo., 21s. an- 
6. 
HE JACOBITE BALLADS AND 
SONGS OF SCOTLAND. Edited by Cuarues 
Mackay, LL.D. Feap. 8vo., 6s. cloth. . 
10, Stationers’ Hall Court, and Glasgow. 


New Burlington Street, November. 


NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


LORD DUNDONALD’S AUTOBIO. 


GRAPHY. Vol. II. - with plans, 14s, 


VALENTINE DUVAL. An Autobio. 


graphy. Edited by the author of “‘ Mary P i. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. y Powell, 


3. 
GLADYS THE REAPER. By th 


Author of ** Simplicity and Fascination.” 3 vals 
* A capital novel.”—Chronicle, 
* A novel of great merit.”—Obserrer, 
** Unquestionably interesting.”—Eraminer. 
“ A very delightful work.”—Sun. 

4 


REDEMPTION DRAWETH NIGH: 


or the Great Preparation. By the Rev. Dr. Cyy. 
uinc. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Also, by the same Author, 12th Thousand, 
crown ‘vo. 7s. 


THE GREAT TRIBULATION: «: 


Things Coming on the Earth, 
5 


ANECDOTE BIOGRAPHY OF ENG. 
LISH WORTHIES. By Joun Towns, F.S.A. Ist 
and 2d Series. 2 vols, crown 8vo., with numerous 
Illustrations, 12s. 

“2 = valuable and interesting collection of 
books. The Anecdotes are so chronologically arranged 
and skilfully pat together, that it is not possible to 
open a page of it without being interested and amused. 
It is a very charming volume.”— London Review, 


STAUNTON’S FAMILY anda SCHOOL 
GEOGRAPHY. Tabularly and Alphabetically ar- 
ranged, with eo E- Notices of Celebrated 
Persons connected with the different places, &e. 
Small 8vo, price 5s. 


Se 
THE CORSAIR AND HIS CON- 

QUEROR : a Tour in Algeria. By Henry E, Pore, 

Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

* A decidedly agreeable work, full of details of cus- 
toms and descriptions of scenery, conveyed in a plea- 
sant and unaffected style.”—Afhenaum. 

**An agreeable and genuine book. Mr. Pope has 
honestly endeavoured to make it practically useful to 





his countrymen.” —Eza miner. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty). 
GREAT QUESTION. 
In 8vo., price 7s. 6d. cloth 
T* E 
RELIGIOUS LIBERTY: 

The Philosophical Argument; with a Review of the 
Expediency, in the writings of Locke, Warburtva, 
Paley, Dick, Wardlaw, Gladstone, Martineau, and 
** A masterly work : a work which demands, and will 

repay, close attention, and will suggest new and im- 


Ricuarp Beytiey, New Burlington Street 
THE STATESMAN’S VIEW OF A 
h, 
ULTIMATE PRINCIPLE OF 
Controversy, as conducted on grounds of Reason and 
Miall. 
portant paths of — 


In crown 8vo. price ls. 6d. cloth, 
HE DOCTRINE OF THE DIVINE 
FATHERHOOD, in Relation to the Atonement, 
By the Rey. Batpwin Brows, B.A. 


Second Edition, in crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth extra, 
‘aes DIVINE LIFE IN MAN 
FOURTEEN DISCOURSES. 
By the Rev. Batpwin Brown, B.A. 
Warp and Co., 27, Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, 2 : 
N ORTH BRITISH REVIEW. 
1 Contents of No. LXVI. Novemper, 1860. 
1. Modern Thought: its Progress andConsummatiot 
—2. The Disturbances in Syria—3, Leigh Hunt—4 
The Spanish Republics of South America=5. The 
Province of Logic and Recent British Logicians: Sir 
William Hamilton’s Lectures—6. Lord Macaulay's 
Place in English Literature—7. American Humour— 
8. Revivals—9. The Martyrdom of Galileo—10, Th 
Sicilian Game. 
Edinburgh; T. and T. Crarkx. London: Hamittos, 
Apbams and Co. 


\ ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
|i Edited by Davin Masson. 

| No. XIII. for Novemprr 1860, is ready this day, 
CONTENTS !— 

By the Editor. — 
By a Son-in- 











price One Shilling. 
. Life and Poetry of Keats. 
2. A Defence of Mothers-in-Law. 
Ditto. 
Kyloe-Jock and the Weird of Wanton Walls. 
By George Cupples. Chapters 5 and 6. 
. The Lost Clue. 
Systematized Exercise. By Archibald Maclaren. 
Tom Brown at Oxford. Chapters 31 and 32. 
. Blind! By the Author of ** John Halifax.” 
. The Golden Island: Arran from Ayr. 
9. Indian Cities : Benares. . 
10. The Neapolitan Revolution and the. Fugitive 
Slave Law. By Rev. F. D. Maurice. 
11. Torquil and Oona, By Alexander Smith. 
12. Italian Unity and the National Movement in 
Europe. By J. S. Barker. ie 
e*. Volumes I. and II., handsomely bound in cots 
price 7s. 6d. each, 
Macmin.an and Co. London and Cambridge. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at 
the Railway stations. 
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London: Printed by Joserx Ciarrow, of 265, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer,at the office of Josern Crat 
tow, 17, Bouverie Street, in the Precinct of Whitefriar, 
in the City of London; and published by Zhe aforesaid 
Josern Ciarron, at 1, Wellington Street, in the Precinct 
of the Sayoy, Strand, in the County of Middleses.~ 
Sarcapar, 3d Novexesr 1960. 
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